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General Literature. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By J. A. Symonds. 
if & Co. 1873. 
More than one of these very rich and musical essays have 
been noticed in the Academy at the time of their first appear- 
ance. It need not be said that they gain by being brought 
together, that for instance the essay on Pindar, with its admi- 
rable fulness and actuality, which keeps us close through- 
out to a single poet, whose characteristics are adequately 
and imaginatively presented in the concrete, finds its 
natural complement and preparation in the more abstract 
and theoretical treatment of the Greek lyric poets, where 
the tendencies and filiation of the chief schools are admi- 
rably laid down. It is always a gain too when a sincere 
and earnest writer, even when he is so clear as Mr. Symonds, 
explains exactly the purpose of his work. His principal 
object has been “to bring Greek literature home to the 
general reader, and to apply to the Greek poets the same 
sort of criticism as that which modern classics receive.” He 
fears that “ with this aim in view” he “ may have been led 
into extravagances of style:” it is not an extravagance to say 
“Pindar combines the strong flight of the eagle, the irresis- 
tible -force of the torrent, the richness of Greek wine, the 
majestic pageantry of Nature in one of her sublime moods ;” 
but it is something like an extravagance to call this figura- 
tive eloquence “ plain critical language,” even when it comes 
after a cascade of yet more gorgeous similes about sunsets 
and thunderstorms and the Motettes of Mozart. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to bring Greek literature. 
home to the general reader unless the general reader can 
read Greek with ease enough for enjoyment: and we are 
almost inclined to regret that Mr. Symonds, who does not 
postulate this impossible condition, has kept his benevolent 
purpose before him with so much pertinacity. If he had 
been content to write for cultivated readers he might have 
carried the discussion further and have kept it on a higher 
level: as it is the didactic and zsthetic tendencies cross 
each other, and it cannot be said that they always reinforce 
each other. Essays like those on the Anthology and the 
Satirists and Gnomic Poets give well selected information 
pleasantly, the quotations are relieved by well placed and well 
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chosen epithets ; and we come now and then upon a good 
suggestion, ¢.g. that the pithy terseness of Archilochus and 
his “‘ racy epigrams, in which the subject was set forth with 
exquisite point and without circumlocution, must have been 
an acceptable novelty to an audience” jaded with epics. But 
upon the whole they are idle reading: classical scholars 
would be better employed in re-reading the originals ; those 
who are not classical scholars would be better employed on 
the literature of languages which they know or the history of 
periods they may hope to understand. It is difficult to 
imagine with what purpose, didactic or esthetic, a learned 
and accomplished writer can sit down to treat the periods 
of Greek literature in thirty-six pages. Mr. Symonds escapes 
as well as could be expected ; he skips from one summit to 
another without leaving out any or losing his balance: only 
he is rapid at the price of being breathless, and glowing at 
the price of being inflated. It is not pleasant to have to 
say such things of a writer who proves even in this unfortu- 
nate essay how well he ought always to write. 

The essay on Empedocles is chiefly remarkable for a 
sort of opulent grandiosity of thought and diction that is 
highly appropriate to the subject. The essay on the Idyllists 
deserves higher praise ; it is nothing but pure nectar ; if it 
did not contain a single trustworthy statement or a single 
original idea it would still be worth reading for the warmth 
and grace and clearness of a style which the author's example 
encourages us to call fragrant and sunny. And the style is 
very far from being the chief merit of this brilliant and 
delightful essay : the questions which arise about the~canon 
of Theocritus and his disciples are treated with a luminous 
tact which is almost a substitute for a solution. Moschus 
and Bion are characterised with a very rare combination of 
firmness and subtlety with sympathy, though the critic might 
have spoken more gently of the Europa if he had remem- 
bered that the “ casket ” of Moschus was the original of the 
“ counterpane” of Catullus. A zealous Hellenist might even 
maintain that the Greek idyll is better arranged, though the 
Latin is a work of genius. But the chief value of the essay 
is in the lovely descriptions of Mediterranean coast scenery, 
and in the way in which the writer brings out Theocritus’ 
sentiment for its beauties as shown partly in his epithets 
and still more in his natural use of the anthropomorphic 
symbolism by which the ancients were able to give concrete 
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shape to much sentiment which: we can only express by 
language which if suggestive is vague-and incoherent. The 
account of the myth of Acis and Galatea is especially good. 
The idyll on Hylas is made the text for some dainty and 
circumspect: remarks upon the very delicate subject which 
Mr. Symonds by an euphemism which is not too misleading 
designates Greek chivalry. 

The elementary contrasts between ancient and modern 
tragedy are treated with great depth and clearness in an essay 
that is perhaps remarkable rather for fulness of knowledge 
than for originality of suggestion ; though there is a new and 
good remark, the remark that the practice upon which Horace 
founds his precept Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 
was originally determined rather by mechanical than esthetic 
considerations. Perhaps it is hypercritical to notice that 
the author has scarcely been enough upon his guard against 
leaving an impression that Greek tragedies were deliberately 
constructed: out of the doctrines which Schlegel and others 
have: traced in them. Mr. Symonds sometimes seems to 
write as if the art of A’schylus were as self-conscious as the 
art of Plato, and this is a most improbable assumption : the 
very limited and technical precepts of Lionardo da Vinci's 
treatise on painting show how late it may be before the 
most subtle artist realises the theory of his art. The final 
essay on the genius of Greek art is very beautiful, and brings 
out very clearly the value of swpoodvy as a substitute for 
what we are accustomed to call morality, and the selection 
of Walt Whitman of all men as the representative of the 
Greek spirit in our own day is a really luminous paradox. 
Perhaps it is a defect that Greek art is treated too much as 
an ideal unity without making sufficient allowance for the 
different tendencies of the different races which made up the 
Greek nation and the different periods of Greek national 
life. Mr. Symonds builds too much without qualification on 
the principle that sculpture was the typical Greek art: the 
Lesbian and Ionian -lyrists lived before sculpture, which 
was created by Dorian gymnastic, and the Dorians, as he 
points out, had no indigenous poetry. In fact, though it is 
almost ungracious to say so, Mr. Symonds’ benevolent 
fervour, though it never carries him beyond the limits of 
refinement in expression, tends to become a substitute for 
accuracy of thought. G. A. Simcox. 


Monographs Personal and Social. By Lord Houghton. 
Murray. 1873. 
Ir is not often that an author describes what he has aimed 
at and attained, so simply and felicitously as Lord 
Houghton has done in the following paragraph of the dedi- 
cation of these monographs to Mr. Venables: ‘It seems 
to me that a truthful impression may be produced by a 
combination of general and personal observation, which, 
while it leaves the characters in the main to speak for 
themselves, aims at something like a literary unity of 
design. And when, asin the greater part of these notices, 
this interest is cemented by individual sympathy, there is 
a chance of the production of a more than transitory 
record.” It does not affect the value of the impressions 
of an observer whose insight and opportunities are both 
above the average that he has not ever chosen to carry 
his analysis very far or to mar his finished sketches by 
a laborious completeness. Another less ideal reason for 
this incompleteness may be found in the fact that three at 
least of the Essays, those on Landor, on the Berrys, and on 
Sydney Smith, seem to have been planned as supplements 
to formal biographies, while that on Humboldt is apropos 
of his correspondence published by Varnhagen. Lord 
_ Houghton’s method varies little: he sketches a character in 
outline; he brushes away controversies that have gathered 
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round such points as the alleged paganism of Heine, as 
the alleged indifference of Sydney Smith to a bishopric, as 
Miss Berry’s chances of marrying Lord Orford, with a 
few words of easy authority. He-seems to dislike discus- . 
sion; in dealing for instance with such a subject as the 
works of Landor he searches for words of lofty and 
delicate homage to which Landor’s title is incontestable, 
and is satisfied when he has found them. When. he has 
measured the depth of the elder Miss Berry’s melancholy 
and assured us of its genuineness, and brought out the 
contrast between inner sadness and outward prosperity, he 
does not ask whether her discontent was reasonable: He 
likes to rise at the end of a paper to consider some topic 
of general interest in the light of the character just de- 
scribed. Thus Colonel Selvis is an example of the blind 
disinterested devotion of officers of the Grand Army to 
France andthe person of Napoleon: Humboldt at the Court 
of Berlin suggests the relation between men of thought 
and men of action: Sydney Smith suggests the contrast 
between Parsons then and Parsons now, where we are so 
apt to think without much reason that all the advantage is 
on the side of the present. 

The chief interest of the paper on Cardinal Wiseman 
lies in the writer’s perception of the irony of his career; it 
makes us feel what a misfortune it was to him from a 
secular point of view to be set to restore hierarchies and 
issue pastorals from the Flaminian gate. The paper on 
the last days 6f Heine is full of happy translations of well 
chosen poems, and contains the very touching reminis- 
cences of a lady who consoled Heine at last after having 
been amused by him in his brilliant days at Boulogne. 
Of course the paper on Sydney Smith overflows with anec- 
dote, though those which have appeared in Lady Holland’s 
life are excluded. Here is an epigram manifestly prompted 
by his regret for a bishopric: ‘‘ They now speak of the 
peculiar difficulties and restrictions of the Episcopal 
Office. I only read in Scripture of two inhibitions— 
boxing and polygamy.” 

The gems of the volume however are the social papers on 
the Berrys and Lady Ashburton. In the rest of the book 
we do not get beyond a pleasant acquaintanceship (and 
what an art it is to give us a pleasant acquaintanceship 
with a man like Landor), but we feel we know Miss Berry, 
with her pathetic consciousness of strength in excess of 
her opportunities hardening into something like cynicism ; 
and though the treatment is at once more reserved and 
more intimate we almost know Lady Ashburton, whose 
impetuous gaiety and aristocratic frankness were indulged 
till they almost amounted to genius. The paper on Lady 
Ashburton includes a tribute to Charles Buller, with an 
account of two of his immortal squibs, one of which (the 
imaginary debate in the French Chamber on the Fancy 
Ball at St. James’) Lord Houghton helped to concoct. 
Both will be often quoted, as well as the anecdote of Lady 
Ashburton’s reconciliation with Thackeray. Perhaps the 
very delicate and suggestive appreciation of Lord Ash- 
burton and his relation to his brilliant wife gives us a 
higher sense of the author’s powers. 

We shall look forward with great interest to Lord 
Houghton’s political and literary monographs which are 
announced as in preparation: but we hope he will employ 
another corrector of the press—his present volume is very 
incorrectly printed. .G. A. Stmcox. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

We have received a volume of Zssays und Studien, by Dr. 
Hermann Ethé, consisting mainly of reprints from various 
German periodicals. About half the volume is devoted to 
critiques of decidedly second-rate modern German poets or 
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novelists, like Lappe, Lange (Philipp Galen), Adolph Béttger, 
and others, whose exact degree of literary merit the author be- 
lieves to be slightlyin excess of the comparative favour accorded 
them by the general run of readers and reviewers. It is obvious 
that studies of this class can only possess a limited kind of 
interest, and in some cases the reflection suggests itself that 
the critical balance might be most simply readjusted by addi- 
tional severity in judging popular favourites, instead of more 
. scrupulous recognition of the small merits of authors who de- 
serve popularity as little, but not less. In an article on the 
chief representatives of a very popular school of fiction, “the 
transatlantic exotic romance,’’ there is a slight want of pro- 
portion in the writer’s judgments, which are careful and con- 
scientious to a fault, since he forgets how much contemporary 
fiction really falls below the minimum standard of literary 
intelligence which it is the business of the literary critic to 
apply ; and it is curious to find a serious critic apparently still 
convinced of the veracity of Fennimore Cooper’s delineations 
of the North American Indians. On the other hand, the merits 
of Béttger’s verse, which are real as far as they go, and the 
intelligent, chivalrous sentimentalism of the unfortunate Maxi- 
milian of Mexico are well characterized ; Julius Grosse deserves 
the space accorded him as a respectable lesser light in the 
literary firmament, and the appreciation of Richard Wagner as 
a dramatist is interesting because of its parallelism to the 
impression which his music itself makes upon those who are 
not his fanatical admirers and yet, unlike Dr. Ethé, do find 
music in his works, The rest of the volume is taken up with 
subjects more nearly akin'to the author’s special line of study, 
z.e. Persian and Oriental literature. There is a complete and 
readable account of the origin, fortunes, and doctrines of 
Babism, chiefly founded upon Gobineau, an original romance 
The Maid of Bagdad, which is half fairy tale, half study of 
Oriental scenery and sentiment, a class of work of which it is 
difficult to see the vaison d@’étre, now that the poetical merit 
of genuine fairy tales is as generally appreciated as their literary 
and scientific importance. The article which should have been 
the most interesting in the volume, on the relationship between 
the legendary materials of Persia and the West, is rather de- 
sultory and inadequate. The author wastes a good deal of time 
in tracing parallels, with Shakespeare for instance, where the 
resemblance is either vague or accidental and quite indepen- 
dent of the skeleton of the legend. Dr. Ethé has not studied 
the subject of folklore or fairy-tales sufficiently to develop the 
special faculty which seizes the essential kernel of a myth and 
compares that, and that alone, with the parallel traditions of 
other lands. Those who have not read either the German or 
the French translation of the Shahnameh will be interested by 
his extracts from that mine of legendary romance ; but as he 
promises in his preface a “ kritisch gesichtete und erschépfende 
Darstellung ” of the matter in hand, we are entitled to complain 
that he tells us nothing more than lies on the surface respecting 
the history in Persia of the marchenhaft element of Firdusi’s 
great work. In 50 pp. it would, of course, have been impos- 
sible to give a comparative account of all the features common 
to the Persian epics and the nursery tales of most countries of 
Europe, but a Persian scholar might, we should have thought, 
have done something towards tracing the history of the legen- 
dary matter accepted purely as legend. Dr. Ethé compares 
the episode of Sal and Rudabeh with the loves of Romeo and 
Juliet, but it is a much more essential part of the tale that 
Rudabeh lets down her long hair, to serve as a ladder for her 
lover to ascend to her chamber, an incident found in the French 
story of Finetta, in the Penxtfamerone, and in modern folk- 
tales ; Firdusi makes Sal decline the offer from politeness and 
find another mode of ascent, a piece of modern rationalism 
which shows how cautiously any version of a myth that rests 
on his authority must be received ; but the fact that he did not 
venture to omit an incident which he makes appear preposter- 
ous shows the strength of the tradition which he followed. Dr. 
Ethé, again, compares the mysterious worm kept by Heftwad’s 
daughter and slain by Ardeschir with all the treasure-guarding 
dragons of Norse and German Sagas, but he does not refer to 
Mohl’s conjecture, which one or two phrases seem to make very 
plausible, that there is at least an allusion in the text to the 
introduction of silkworms, and the abnormal, dangerous growth 
of the reptile seems less akin to the stories of dragons or snakes 
than to the fancy, most frequently met with in medizval fiction, 
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of an overgrown animal that preys upon its master ; like the 
Jewish legend of a fly as big as a pigeon with copper beak and 
Iron claws that ee for his sins against the Temple, upon 
the brain of the Emperor Titus. 

M. Carriére contributes to the Adlgemeine Zeitung (June 
22 ff.) an account of the relations between Liebig and Graf 
von Platen, who were fellow students at the University ot 
Erlangen, with some interesting details respecting the early 
life of the great chemist. 


The Autobiography of Lucas Geizhéfler, recently published 
at Vienna, is a simple and straightforward account of the ad- 
ventures of a wandering scholar and professor at the end of the 
sixteenth century ; he had the fortune to escape death during 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, at which time he was lodging 
at Paris, in the house of a priest (of whose high charges and 
poor fare he complained in pathetic terms), by the connivance 
of his host, who stood at the house door, in fall priestly garb, 
and steadily denied the presence of any Huguenot in his 
dwelling. The memoirs conclude when, at the age of forty, 
the writer settled at Augsburg and married, and are not with- 
out interest as a picture of the citizen life of the period. 

Professor Hartt, of Cornell University, has published in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Society some 
valuable notes on the “ Lingoa Geral” of the South American 
Indians, the modern form of the old Tupf language, which, 
however, has changed so much from that reduced to writing 
by the Jesuit missionaries of 200 years ago as to be almost 
unintelligible to travellers only acquainted with their grammars 
and dictionaries. Professor Hartt is preparing for publica- 
tion a volume of legends, myths, &c., taken down from the 
natives as he was collecting materials for a fresh vocabulary. 
Many of the tales are old friends: the adventure of Jack the 
Giant-killer and the Welsh giant, the bird-maiden (with a 
dress of parrot feathers), water spirits of the Lorelei class, and 
wood spirits, with reversed feet, whose tracks lead thetraveller 
astray, a race between the tortoise and the deer, won by the 
former, who stations her relations along the course at short 
distances, the gift to a hunter of arrows that cannot miss 
their mark, &c., are a few of the points of contact with the 
folklore of the Old World mentioned in this introductory paper. 

Under the title ‘‘ La Grande Armée 4 Moscow d’aprés les 
témoignages Muscovites’’ M. A. Rambaud paraphrases in the 
Revue des deux Mondes (July 1) arecent Russian publication, 
by the lady who uses the pseudonym.-T. Tolytchef. She had 
taken down, in the words of the few surviving witnesses of the 
events of 1812, such accounts of the burning of Moscow, the 
conduct of the invaders, and the temper of the vanquished as 
she could meet with. M. Rambaud not unnaturally selects 
for reproduction anecdotes which prove the French soldiers 
(and after them the Poles) to have been the most amiable and 
popular of invaders, but there are also stories of prudent re- 
venge and resolute assassination which help to account for 
the rapid dwindling of the victorious force ; the other point 
fixed in the narrators’ memory was the destitution and suffer- 
ing of the troops before the retreat, from the first entry into 
Moscow ; the starving natives used to give clothes and food 
to the still more miserable foreigners. 


An article on the Fall of O‘Connell by R. Pauli in the June 
number of Preussische Fahrbicher (a chapter from the 
author’s forthcoming third volume of the History of England 
from the Peace of 1813-14) may be profitably read in connec- 
tion with the vindication of the Liberator’s private character 
attempted in AZagmzllan. 


Im neuen Reich (June 20) has an interesting paper on the 
Prussian A dzturientenarbeiten, or leaving examinations of 
the Gymnasium, by a commission of university professors. 
It appears that the schoolmasters (as it was surmised would 
be the case in England) are by no means content to accept 
the verdict of the commissioners when it chances to be un- 
favourable, while the universities complain of a gross ignor- 
ance of German literature and grammar and an undue taste 
for phrase-making, as characterising the students sent up for 
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Prof. J. Frohschammer has just published a work Das neue 
Wissen und der neue Glauée, the tenor of which is sufficiently 
indicated by the same writer’s paper on Dr. Strauss in the 
Contemporary Review for June. 


Art and Archaeology. 





A Theory of Harmony founded on the Tempered Scale. B 
John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc., Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Rivingtons. 1872. 


Dr. STAINER has prefixed to the second edition of his work 
on harmony two prefaces containing remarks on the relation 
of the physical laws of sound to the art of music. The 
first of these prefaces appeared in the original edition. In 
the second, the author disclaims the intention, apparently 
attributed to him by some critic, of discarding or under- 
rating the value of scientific research in this field. No 
fair-minded man can suppose, for a moment, that Dr. Stainer 
desires to assign to musical acoustics a lower position than 
that which he thinks it legitimately entitled to occupy. 
There still remains, however, the question whether he has 
rightly estimated the claims of that branch of physical 
science. This question I now propose to examine with the 
care due to opinions deliberately expressed by a musician 
of Dr. Stainer’s reputation and official position. 

Dr. Stainer holds that “ the real bearing of the science of 
acoustics on the art of composition is exceedingly slight :” 
let us see then whether he gives it credit for the results 
which it has indisputably attained. Any one who has 
attended to the progress of acoustics during the last ten 
years knows that the physical causes on which dissonance in 
music depend have been completely determined by Professor 
Helmholtz. It was to be expected, therefore, that if Dr. 
Stainer had occasion to touch on the cause of dissonance in 
any particular interval, he would state what was at least not 
opposed to Helmholtz’s demonstrated theory. At p. 11, 
however, he assigns, as the reason why the intervai C—F¥ 
is discordant, that the note D is implied—an assertion which 
has no place in the true theory of dissonance, and is, in 
fact, entirely erroneous. ‘The real reason is, of course, that 
the first harmonic (F#) of the upper note is only separated 
by a semi-tone from the second harmonic (G) of the lower 
note. On p. viii appears the following passage, apparently 
meant to describe the method by which the consonant inter- 
vals of the scale are determined in the.“ mathematical theory 
of harmony” :— 

‘* From a few natural harmonics exhibited in a diagram about a dozen 
of the hundreds of chords in use are constructed ; the insufficiency of the 
number of chords being then too apparent, Nature is taxed with being 
out of tune, and tempered intervals are introduced to allow of the con- 
struction of some of the most ordinary chords in music.”’ 

This may perhaps be a fair representation of the views of 
some theoretical musicians, but it is the merest caricature of 
the only doctrine which can properly be called a “mathe- 
matical theory of harmony,” viz. that of Helmholtz. Only 
“a few” harmonics are, it is true, taken into account by 
this theory, because no more than a few are well developed 
in the sourids employed in music. So far from taxing 
Nature with being out of tune in order to introduce tem- 
pered intervals, the theory on the contrary taxes the tem- 
pered scale with being out of tune with Nature, and admits 
none but natural intervals. 

Dr. Stainer’s views as to the practicability of pure intona- 
tion are as follows :— 

“Tt is said voices and instruments of the violin class, not only can, 
but do make use of an enharmonie scale. This is tantamount to saying 





that singers and violinists, when reading from a separate part, know 
whether a note they are sounding is used by the composer according to 
its apparent notation, or as a part of a chord of a different nature, or as 
both interchangeably ; and not only this. but are also aware in each case 
what the fundamental sound is, from which the ratios of vibrations are 
calculated, and what is the exact ratio of the note they are sounding, 
and in defiance of notation are altering the pitch of the sound, or in 
other words are making two or more notes out of. the one before them, 
so as to adapt it to its various combinations. Such a statement may be 
taken for what it is worth ” (p. vii). 


The assertion that voices and violins can and do perform 
naturaé intervals is entirely untouched by the above argu- 
ments, which are valid only against a totally different 
assertion, viz. that such intervals can be executed at sight 
from a single part written in the established musical notation. 
In fact Dr. Stainer has here merely dressed up a dummy, 
and then demolished it to his own satisfaction. All that is 
requisite in order to execute a natural interval is to have 
that interval definitely indicated. A single part written in 
the established notation does not supply such an indication. 
But let the performer know, either from a glance at the 
score or from previous experience, in what relation the 
notes set down for him stand to the key-note for the time 
being, and the impossibility of pure intonation is at once 
done away with. A single part written in the “ 'Tonic-Sol- 
Fa” notation gives, by the very principle of the system 
adopted, exactly this information at every step, and thus 
enables the executant to surmount with the utmost ease all 
the difficulties so unnecessarily heaped up by Dr. Stainer. 
The body of Tonic-Sol-Faists constitute a‘ standing refuta- 
tion of his assertion that voices cannot sing an enharmonic 
scale. With regard to violinists a decisive piece of evidence 
is to hand in an experiment made by Professor Helmholtz 
with the aid of Herr Joachim. By means of a harmonium 
containing stops tuned according to both the natural and 
tempered systems, it was conclusively ascertained that this 
eminent violinist played the enharmonic, and not the tem- 
pered scale. : 

The opening statement of our author (p. vii) that “ the 
whole of our musical literature from the works of Bach to 
those of Wagner would be unavailable for instruments with 
an enharmonic scale” is at once overturned by the well- 
known fact that the most intricate concerted music has been 
published in, and is constantly being performed from, the 
Tonic-Sol-Fa notation, which is based exclusively on an 
enharmonic scale. , 

The above examination of the positions taken up by Dr. 
Stainer seems necessarily to point to but one conclusion, 
viz. that he has not stfficiently acquainted himself with the 
latest results obtained in the domain of acoustics, and with 
the easily accessible facts by which those results are con- 
firmed, to be able duly to appreciate the bearing of that 
science on music. 

In passing to the subject of the classification of chords to 
which the bulk of Dr. Stainer’s work is devoted, I desire 
to drop the confident tone hitherto adopted, and to 
/speak simply as an amateur expressing the mode in which 
the practical conclusions of a musician of eminence and 
experience strike him. The principle of classification 
employed is “to begin with the tonic and to go on adding 
thirds from the scale until the whole of the notes of the 
scale are exhausted.” The chords so obtained are named 
after the largest interval contained in them before inversion. 
The following considerations appear to be of some weight 
in estimating the value of this mode of classification. It can 
be carried out consistently only in the fundamental position 
of each chord : on inversion, other intervals besides thirds 
enter as constituents. Further, it artificially increases the 
number of inversions of particular chords, and involves the 





frequent mention of intervals wider than an octave, which 
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are not very easily recognized. The experience of teachers 
must decide how far, for instance, the two chords BDF#C’ 
and EDB?DG' are best described as respectively “the sixth 
inversion of the major thirteenth of D” (p. 37) and “ the 
sixth inversion of the chord of the minor thirteenth of G 
minor” (p. 46). 

Two more points in which Dr. Stainer has deviated from 
the practice of his predecessors remain to be noticed. The 
first is that he has replaced the dull bald “examples” of the 
old harmony-books by a series of extremely well selected 
and most interesting citations from the works of the great 
writers. He is further to be congratulated on having shaken 
off the traditional maxims about ‘ licences ” and “ forbidden 
sequences” to which the older harmonists were in so 
rigorous a bondage. SEDLEY TAYLOR. 





THE MONASTERY OF SAN FRANCESCO 
AT ASSIST. 

VISITORS to the monastery of San Francesco at Assisi will 
have observed great changes of late years in the aspect of the 
two churches which contain so many of the treasures of old 
Italian art. The friars who were allowed to end their days in 
the sanctuary of St. Francis have, most of them, passed awa 
to a better world. Those that remain still say a mass for suc 
as can pay for it; but even this will shortly cease, and Assisi will 
be the rendezvous exclusively of pilgrims not seeking for “the 
pardon of St. Francis.’ Under these circumstances it has 
been found possible to achieve what no one could have achieved 
so long as the friars had power, namely the restoration of the 
churches to their primitive condition. 

As the traveller, at dawn, made his way into the lower church 
to see the rising sun illuminating the low vaultings of an edifice 
all covered with Florentine and Siennese paintings of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries he found the grand effect of 
these masterpieces marred in many places by modern woodwork 
of orchestras and altars,—Giotto’s Miracle of the Resurrection 
of the Child cut in two by a chorister stand, St. Hilarius in 
Lorenzetti’s fresco of St. Francis receiving the Stigmata half 
covered by an orchestra. Fragments broken off in recent times 
for the sake of these needless additions have been sold for fabu- 
lous prices. Under the supervision of Signor Cavalcaselle 
these incongruities are rapidly disappearing, and the lower as 
well as the upper church are assuming something like the form 
they were intended to display when first they were planned. 
The same process is being carried out in both churches, namely 
the removal of modern additions particularly of woodwork, and 
the restoration of the pictures to their original size and im- 
portance. With the help of Signor Botti, who so ably cleaned 
and strengthened the frescoes of Giotto in the Scrovegni chapel 
at Padua, the frescoes are subjected to a necessary process of 
renovation which seals the painted surfaces to the intonaco as 
well as the intonaco to the substructure, due diligence being 
used to fill up with a durable medium the gaps which time and 
neglect have made in the walls. Inthe upper church a grand 
simplicity of lines has been attained by the removal of the 
wooden choirs, the wooden altars, organ and choir lofts. Of 
these all that is valuable, such as the choir ornaments and 
woodwork, are to be set up in one of the halls of the monastery. 
Wherever the old surfaces have been laid bare pillars and 
paintings have been brought to light which add to the beauty 
of the building. Two doors have been found leading from the 
choir to the wells of two spiral stairs forming an external com- 
munication between the upper and the lower churches. It is to 
be hoped that after all opposition has been overcome from 
clergy, local art committees, municipal councillors, prefects, 
and fiery members of the Italian parliament, new obstacles may 
not be raised to the completion of this most useful and interest- 
ing undertaking. The general clearance now made has greatly 
contributed to increase the magnificent effect produced by the 
grand proportion of the building. The transfer of the high altar 
of the upper church to the centre of the transept where it origi- 
nally stood, the restoration of the steps which parted.the tran- 
sept from the nave, will it is confidently believed only heighten 
the effect realized in a manner so striking and so happy by the 
earlier changes already enumerated. J. A. CROWE. 





DISCOVERY OF THE MISSING RAPHAEL 
TAPESTRY. 


THE history of the Raphael designs and of the tapestries worked 
from them forthe decoration of the Sistine Chapel forms quite 
a long episode in the history of Italian art. The survival of 
the seven cartoons now in the South Kensington Museum, 
under the barbarous treatment they have received, is in itself 
as remarkable as the survival of some of the weak, defenceless 
species of animals in the Darwinian account of the “ struggle for 
existence.” Every one knows that these cartoons were otigi- 
nally ten in number, and that the ten tapestries worked from 
them may still be seen on high festival days hung on the walls 
of the chapel for which they were designed. But besides 
these ten compositions from the lives of the apostles, it is 
known that Raphael designed an eleventh cartoon for the de- 
coration of the high altar representing the coronation of the 
Virgin Mary. Both the cartoon and the tapestry of this grand 
altar-piece have been supposed by most writers on the subject 
to have long since perished. Passavant however gives a hint 
that this may possibly not have been the case, for in his Life 
of Raphael (tome ii., page 211) he says “Et maintenant que 
cette tapisserie soit encore enfouie dans quelque coin du Vati- 
can, ou que pendant les orages de la Révolution elle ait été 
enlevée et détruite par lappat de l’or qu'elle pouvait contenir, 
c’est un point que nous ne sommes pas parvenu A éclaircir.” 

Acting probably on this suggestion M. Paliard determined 
some time ago to search for this missing treasure, and in‘a 
letter addressed to the editor of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
of this month he announces for the first time the fortunate 
result of his labours. “I am happy,” he says, ‘‘,to announce to 
you that this tapestry (the Coronation of the Virgin) exists. I 
have found it.” 

After having carefully explored the atelier painted by Gio- 
vanni da Udine where the numerous tapestries of the Vatican 
are stored and repaired, after having visited the pontifical 
manufactory established at Saint Michel where old tapestries 
are often restored as well as new ones executed, and having 
searched every place where he thought the lost work was at all 
likely to be stowed away, M. Paliard was, he tells us, about to 
give up his quest in despair, when one day on questioning one 
of the foremen of the Saint Michel manufactory he was con- 
ducted by him to a room in the Vatican called “ La stanza della 
predica dei famigliari” containing eight tapestries, amon 
which he immediately recognised the “ Coronation of the Virgin.” 
The room in which it was hung was one of the private apart- ~ 
ments of the Pope on the second story of the Vatican, and 
contained besides Raphael’s altar-piece a tapestry of the ‘* Last 
Supper ”’ of Leonardo da Vinci apparently of the original size, a 
large tapestry from the Gobelin looms representing Athalia and 
Joas, Joas being a portrait of Louis XV. when very young, and 
five other smaller and less remarkable works. 

The description M. Paliard gives of the tapestry that he has 
discovered does not differ from that of Passavant, except that 
the latter not having seen the original was not able to name the 
colours of the drapery of the figures. 

God the Father clothed in red with a triangle of gold behind 
His head is over all. He holds a globe surmounted by a red 


._ cross in His left hand and extends the right to bless the world. 


The Dove of the Spirit flies beneath, his rays descending 
upon the head of Christ, who is seated, clothed in red, and holds 
the crown above the head of his mother. His looks are directed 
towards her and not towards the Father as in the “‘ Coronation” 
ofthe Maddalena Oddi. The Virgin, clothed in a red robe and 
blue mantle, is seated to the right of her Son and bends her 
head lowlywise to receive the crown. Two large angels, one on 
each side, hold the canopy of the throne on which she and her 
Son are seated. Below on the left is St. John the Baptist 
pointing to Christ, and on the right St. Jerome with his lion. 
These last two saints were probably introduced in honour of 
Leo X., St. John in allusion to his name, Giovanni de’ Medici, 
and St. Jerome on account of the lion, Zeove the designation 
chosen by him on his elevation to the Papacy. In the drawing 
at Oxford for this subject the saints are St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The tissue of this latest discovered tapestry is the same as 
that of the other ten, and was probably brought with them 
from. Arras, or as M. Paliard asserts, from some other town in 
Flanders. 
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In measuring the tapestries of the Sistine Chapel M. Paliard 
found them somewhat smaller than the corresponding cartoons 
at South Kensington, a fact he accounts for by the shrinking 
of the tissue when withdrawn from the looms, for it is evident 
by the pricks made in the cartoons, which extend to the edges, 
that the tapestries were woven direct from the designs. 

One other circumstance is noticeable in the tapestry of the 
‘‘Coronation of the Virgin.” It has not been inversed in the 
weaving, as are the other ten tapestries. This inversion, which 
has in many respects marred the harmony of the other 
tapestries, would inceed have been ridiculous in this, for we 
should have had God the Father blessing with His left hand and 
holding the globe in His right ; the Virgin crowned by the left 
hand of her Son and seated on his left side, besides the two 
saints below being respectively in the wrong position. 

Such is the history that M, Paliard gives of this last treasure- 
trove in the world of art, After this, it is to be hoped that the 
missing cartoons may yet turn up in some nook or corner of the 
world. Would that South Kensington might be fortunate 
enough to secure them. M. M. HEATON. 





NOTES ON ART. 


The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for July contains: 1. A de- 
scription of a large Salon in the Chateau de Saint-Roch, on the 
borders of the Garonne, a newly-built mansion that has been 
artistically decorated by its proprietor, M. George de Monbri- 
son. The Salon of the Chateau especially has been magni- 
ficently adorned by the artist employed upon it, M. Lechevallier- 
Chevignard, in the style of the French Renaissance under Henri 
II. M. Olivier Merson, the writer of the article, considers that 
M. Chevignard has achieved a complete success in this work, 
“ aussi savamment concue dans son ensemble et ses parties, 

u’heureusement poursuivie et terminée,” but after all, judging 
rom the two designs of panels given in the Gazeffe, the artist 
has only imitated old models. We seem to know every curve 
and Renaissance grotesque in the “ Fragment du dallage en 
Faience.” Why cannot decorative artists find something new? 
—z2. M. Ernest Renan continues and finishes his instructive 
account of Phoenician art. Unfortunately his subject is limited 
by reason of the very few remains that have been discovered of 
the art of this industrial nation. Nevertheless M. Renan divides 
the ancient monuments, &c., of Phoenicia into three distinct 
classes, corresponding it would seem, as in other countries, to 
three different epochs—viz. the monuments anterior to Greek 
influence, the monuments in which Greek or Graeco-Roman 
influence is perceptible, and the monuments purely Greek or 
Roman. He recommends all future explorers of Phcenicia to 
keep to the sea-coast, as ancient Phoenicia was but a series of 
ports the civilisation of which did not extend far inland.—3. M. 
Georges Lafenestre concludes his criticism of the Salon of 1873 
in a long article profusely illustrated with woodcuts from the 
various pictures noticed.—4. A description of the pictures in the 
Musée de Lille which will not, we imagine, tempt travellers to 

o out of their way in order to visit that museum, although M. 

ouis Gonse assures them that they will meet with some “ rare 
and very Dutch masters ” (maitres rares et trés-hollandais) that 


they do not often see in other exhibitions, and that “if they find | 


less to admire they will perhaps find more to learn” !—5. An 
article by M. Henry Havard, entitled “ Exposition Rétrospective 
d’Amsterdam,” that gives an account of the various works of 
art exhibited by the Society Art et Amicitiae at Amsterdam, 
Pictures were excluded from this exhibition, which was especially 
rich in the works of the F ig rom carver, cabinet-maker, and 
potter.—6. The letter of M. Paliard, of which the substance is 
given in another place, concerning the recovered tapestry of the 
* Coronation of the Virgin.” 

A fine etching by Le Rat of a portrait of a lady ina ruff attri- 
buted to Pourbus in the Rothan Gallery is the chief illustration 
of the number, although it is not mentioned in the list of 
illustrations and has nothing to do with the text. 


The two new courts at the South Kensington Museum are 
nearly ready, and will probably be open before this note appears. 
Mr. J. H. Pollen is engaged on a descriptive catalogue of the 
works of art they contain, the value of which will be enhanced 


Dr. H. Holland has recently published the Life and Works 
of Moritz von Schwind. The artist’s own letters and the re- 
membrances of his friends make up the personal and most 
interesting part of the biography, but an analysis of Schwind’s 
“artistic individuality,” (Kinstlerischer Eigenthiimlichkett,) 
shows a certain amount of insight into the character and mean- 
ing of Schwind’s art. Moritz von Schwind was one of the most 
eee artists of the modern German school, and much has 

een written.about him by German critics. This is the second 
biography that has appeared of him, one by Fiihrich having 
been published shortly after Schwind’s death. At the same 
time with Dr. Holland’s Life, Dr. Liicke has brought out 
Schwind’s illustrations to Cinderella with an explanatory text, 
and also with an.interesting biographical sketch of the artist. .. 


The Zeitschrift fir bildende Kunst is again enriched with 
one of Unger’s admirable etchings from the Gallery at Cassel. 
This time it is a winter landscape by Rembrandt that has called 
forth his powers. 


The current number of the Portfolio contains a beautiful 
etching by Mr. Hamerton, entitled ‘Crossing the Loch.” A 
small boat with a large and peculiar lug-sail is. driving through 
water which is all ablaze with the reflected light of an evening 
sky. The complex colours of the scene are wonderfully well 
rendered. ‘ The Sylvan Year ” is continued, and contains some 
very sensible remarks on the true value of detail in art. It is 
illustrated by two small etchings, one of which by Greux, after 
Dupré, is a perfect gem. 


Josef von Keller, one of the best engravers in Germany, died 
a short time since at Diisseldorf, where for more than thirty 
years he had been a respected teacher in the Academy. His 
most celebrated work is a large engraving from Raphael’s 
‘* Disputa” in the Vatican. Several other of Raphael’s paint- 
ings were likewise engraved by him, and one of his last works 
was the “San Sisto Madonna.” Scheffer’s ‘Christ in the 
Tomb” is perhaps his best known though by no means his 
greatest engraving. Keller, who was born in 1815, may be con- 
sidered the founder of the modern school of German engraving, 
and his influence is clearly seen in many of the works of the 
younger artists. 


A congress will meet at Vienna on the 1st of September, 
not to decide, as we might at the first blush assume, upon the 
fate of the continent, but to discuss important questions in 
reference to science and art. The subjects to be ventilated 
are: our wants and duties as regards the administration of 
public galleries and the production of catalogues of pictures ; 
the best methods of preserving pictures and drawings; 
methods of teaching in schools and_universities; an uni- 
versal register of works of art and reproductions of pictures 
and drawings. A congress of this kind, if attended by 
professional men from all parts of the world, may produce 
some good general results. It will certainly lead to a valu- 
able interchange of ideas, and give to critics and art his- 
torians an opportunity of becoming acquainted with each other 
which it would be folly to neglect. 

To make this congress attractive we have the International 
Exhibition—which many persons will visit for its own sake. 
Another display, unique of its kind as far as Austria is 
concerned, will add very greatly to the attractions of a 
visit. In August and September there will be an exhibition 
of works of the old masters selected from the private galleries 
of Vienna; and those who have any knowledge of these 
collections can tell how rich they are in fine examples of all 
the most celebrated schools. 
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Philosophy and Science. 


Letters, Lectures, and Reviéws, including ‘‘Phrontisterion, or 
Oxford in the 19th century.” By the Very Rev. H. L. Mansel, D.D. 
Edited by H. M. Chandler. Murray. 

TuE only portion of this volume which has not been already 
published is of very slight value. It consists of (1) an attack 
on utilitarianism which must be pronounced inadequate and 
commonplace ; and (2) a fragment on Berkeley, which would 
perhaps have been interesting, but as far as it goes only 
gives clearly and exactly that corrected view of Berkeleian- 
ism which we owe chiefly to Ferrier and Mr. Fraser.* 

Nor do we think that the volume generally will tend to 
raise Mansel’s reputation with those who only know his 
larger works. Though he was, in a certain sense, a man of 
learning, the range within which his mind worked effectively 
seems to have been very limited. On topics beyond this 
range, as ¢.g. on the oddly selected subjects of “ Sensation 
Novels” and ‘Modern Spiritualism,” he gives merely 
vigorous and condensed reflection of a perfectly common- 
place kind, with a touch of thin, dry humour, and a meagre 
sprinkling of old-fashioned academic wit. The Aristophanic 
parody “ Phrontisterion,” directed against the first Oxford 
Commission, will no doubt entertain at least academic 
readers, even now. The dialogue between the “ Model 
Manchester Man” and his son “ Pheidippides-Johnny ” is 
happily planned, and the Chorus of Cloudy Professors is in 
parts very effective: e.g. the Pantheists’ Hymn is quite a 
tour de force. 

‘* Hail Light with Darkness joined ! 
Thou Potent Impotence! P 
Thou Quantitative Point 
Of all Indifference ! 


* It ought to be said that before the appearance of Mr. Fraser’s 
edition Mansel had shown (in Append. to Prolegomena Logica) that 
he was quite free from the vulgar misrepresentations of the Scotch 
fo against Berkeley, which even the erudition of Hamilton did not 

Ispel, 








Great Non-existence, passing into Being, 
Thou twofold Pole of the Electric one, 
Thou Lawless Law, thou Seer all unseeing, 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done ! 
Thou Positive Negation, 
Negative Affirmation, 
Thou great Totality of every thing 
That never is, but ever doth become. . . .” 
Still, generally speaking, though the verse is written with 
point and vigour, the substance of the satire is not much 
above the average level of an irritated common-room. 

On graver and deeper topics again Mansel does not seem 
to have had much ‘left to say, when he had sufficiently en- 
forced the peculiar doctrines, logical and theological, with 
which he is identified. On “Freethinking,” for example, 
one would have expected his remarks to be pregnant if not 
original : but the essay is almost entirely a piece of vigorous 
but very uninstructive polemic. The function of barking 
continually as a sort of philosophic watch-dog at the gate of 
theological tradition does not tend to enrich the intellect, 
with however earnest sincerity (as in Mansel’s case) it may 
have been embraced. On the other hand the article on 
“Modern German Philosophy” is an excellent piece ot 
popular exposition, up to the point td which the writer has 
really understood what he is explaining. It would be hard 
to make the general scheme of the development of thought 
from Kant to Hegel plainer to common sense than he has 
here made it. But when he attempts to describe the 
Hegelian system, the exposition suddenly passes from lumino- 
sity into a most puzzling twilight. It is almost inexplicable 
how so careful a writer could have been misled into saying 
that “the highest abstraction of all. . . . isin the Hegelian 
system the fullest and most complete reality”—thus actually 
reversing the true process of thought and identifying Hegel 
with Parmenides ! 

But even where Mansel is expounding his special views, 
we do.not find quite so much clearness and consistency of 
statement as we should have expected. Take for example 
his well-known doctrine of the Limits of Religious Thought. 
It is surprisingly hard to ascertain what these limits precisely 
are. Sometimes he seems to propound what we may call 
Regulationism in its extremest form. Theological beliefs, we 
are told, are “ designed not to satisfy our reason, but to guide 
our practice ; not to tell us what God is, but how He wills 
that we should think of Him.” Hence it is no argument 
against the “ regulative truth ” of two theological propositions 
that they contradict one another: eg. it is right to believe 
at the same time that God “ hears and answers prayer” and 
that “ His counsel is immutable.” Nay, further, it is quite 
useless to offer any explanation of the contradiction, for “as 
my conception of the nature and purposes of God is merely 
negative ” such an explanation “ explains nothing.” 

This language is definite enough: but it leaves us in great 
perplexity as to.the method of theology. It is of no use to 
say that it is restricted to the interpretation of- Revelation : 
for the deduction of dogma from Scripture is a process of 
reasoning, which has always been guided by the maxim that 
different texts of Scripture must be made mutually consistent. 
Now either this maxim is invalid, in which case the creeds 
must crumble again into a chaos of texts: or if it is valid, 
we require some criterion to distinguish the contradictions 
that we ought to avoid in theology from those that we ought to 
embrace. Such a criterion Mansel never offers: and he seems 
to-deal in a perfectly arbitrary manner with the antinomies 
which beset the exercise of our reason when it strives to 
attain the absolute. Z.g. (1) we can conceive neither “ un- 
limited duration” nor “ absolutely first moment of time” : 
and here we are told that it is “ impossible to de/ieve that both 
can be true.” Similarly (2) we cannot conceive either fixed 
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purpose or accessibility to prayer as attributes of the Infinite 
and Absolute Being: as far as we can conceive the two 
attributes they are strictly incompatible: yet here Mansel 
says that we can believe that they are capable of com- 
bination. In this he was perhaps imitating Kant, who 
also offers two different explanations of his two kinds of anti- 
nomies. But then Kant’s are closely reasoned solutions, 
whereas Mansel’s are unreasoned modes of dealing with the 
insoluble as such. 

It is perhaps in order to avoid the harsh paradox of pre- 
senting theological dogma as a bundle of arbitrarily selected 
contradictions, that elsewhere the “ Regulationism” of the 
passages above quoted is much softened down. In the 
phrase “regulative truth” the noun has quite lost its 
ordinary signification: it means not a belief which cor- 
responds to a reality, but a belief that it is our duty to 
accept. But elsewhere he. speaks of these beliefs as con- 
taining speculative truth of a “partial,” “imperfect,” “analogi- 
cal” kind : and in one or two passages the assertion that we 
can only form a negative conception of God seems to mean 
no more than that we cannot form a complete or adequate 
conception of Him ; which is a sufficiently trite and generally 
accepted proposition. 

One point of interest in this collection of papers is the 
gradual divergence of Mansel’s system from Kantism, which 
we are enabled to some extent to trace chronologically. 
The divergence originates in the attempt to base Kantian 
principles on empirical psychology. How great a change 

. this procedure involved, it is doubtful whether Mansel ever 
clearly saw. Certainly in 1851 when he wrote on “ Recent 
Extensions in Formal Logic” he had no idea of it. He 
then appears to accept altogether the Kantian view of cause, 
recognising (1) an analytical “principle of sense and effect” 
(better reason and consequent) governing hypothetical 
syllogisms, and (2) a corresponding synthetical principle, by 
which when “TI hold a piece of wax to the fire and it begins 
to melt” I judge that the proximity of the fire is the cause 
of the melting of the wax. Here “the matter of the judg- 
ment is given in the successive phenomena, ‘the fire is 
applied, the wax melts:’ the form is given by the mind, 
which is compelled to assert a causal relation between them.” 
All this sounds sufficiently Kantian, and probably seemed so 
to Mansel, until he began to ask himself what he precisely 
meant by saying that the mind was “ compelled to assert” a 
causal relation. What Kant meant was that experience is 
strictly impossible without this assertion: for experience in- 
volvés a distinction between the objective order in which 
facts occur and the subjective order of my own states of 
consciousness, which vanishes unless I conceive each siic- 
cessive phenomenon to stand in a determinate relation to 
some antecedent. But what did Mansel mean? Perhaps 
he scarcely knew at the time of writing this article : but two 
years afterwards when his Prolegomena Logica appeared it was 
clear that he meant a very different kind of “ necessity” from 
the Kantian: a psychological, and (as he calls it) negative 
necessity, which really refers only to each ihdividual phe- 
nomenon taken by itself, and has nothing properly to do with 
uniformity of sequence. In carrying out his principle of 
bringing philosophy to “the test of psychology ” Mansel 
rather strangely combined Kant’s view of cause as a form of 
thought with Hume’s principle that every idea must be 
derived from an impression or presentation. This presenta- 
tation is found in an act of will, when I am presented to 
myself as causing my own volition. But the application of 
anh idea so derived to external phenomena can furnish no 
positive knowledge. It leads me to affirm nothing more of 
material changes than that I cannot conceive them to result 
from the self-determination of matter. And in fact we find 





from Mansel’s controversy with Whewell in 1853 that he had 
then arrived at a complete rejection of Rational Physics : 
and it appears ftom Prolegomena Logica that he had about the 
same time given up the hypothetical syllogism as a distinct 
form of reasoning. H. SIpGwick. 





The Tongue not essential to Speech. By the Hon. Edward 
Twisleton. Murray. 1873. 

Tuts book is an elaborate examination of the credibility of 
the supposed miraculous restoration of speech in the case of 
certain persons known as the African confessors, who at 
Tiposa in the Roman province of Mauritania Czsariensis at 
the end of the fifth century, to the number of fifty or sixty, 
suffered amputation of the tongue—as a punishment for 
resisting the authority of an Arian bishop. The alleged 
miracle is one which is recorded by Gibbon, who states the 
irresistible evidence in favour of its having occurred, but 
offers no explanation of it. It is one of the nine miracles 
selected by Dr. Newman in an essay published in 1843 as 
being true miracles, whilst spurious miracles were admitted 
by him to have been palmed upon the church both in apos 
tolic times and in early and late post-apostolic periods. 
The miracle of the African confessors is the only one of the 
nine which is supported by the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
The evidence has been well sifted and criticized by a variety 
of inquirers. It baffled Gibbon and was a pillar of strength 
to Dr. Newman. In an appendix to this book, amongst 
other things Mr. Twisleton shows with considerable skill and 
by use of a wide range of information that the eight other 
miracles accepted by Dr. Newman are devoid of anything 
like conclusive or unimpeachable evidence. Hence the case 
of the African confessors becomes a very important one. 

It collapses ina very curious way. The facts are admitted 
—they do not allow of a doubt—that the confessors did 
have their tongues cut out, and nevertheless they recovered 
speech. But so have a good many other people. Such 
recovery or retention of speech is not at all an uncommon 
thing, and the notion of a miracle in the matter Is gratuitous 
and meaningless. This is the upshot of Mr. Twisleton’s 
inquiry into the matter, and the history of belief in this now 
definitely exploded marvel forms a contribution to scientific 
literature highly interesting to the student of the varieties 
and modes of human superstition. The escape from loss of 
speech after excision of the tongue is no more supernatural 
than the escape from the dangers of an enchanted forest or 
the machinations of a reputed sorcerer, which has not unfre- 
quently in past times been commemorated as a miraculous 
favour of providential interference. 

A variety of cases are cited in great detail by Mr. Twisle- 
ton of persons in this and other countries who have been 
carefully examined by medical men (one case is attested by 
Professors Faraday and Huxley, Dean Milman, and Mr. 
Nunneley, the surgeon who operated) in which the power of 
speech was retained after excision of a portion or the whole 
of the tongue. 

The Shahs of Persia in fact appear to be in the habit of 
causing this operation to be performed upon their subjects— 
together with that of burning the eyes with hot irons—when 
they have cause to feel ill-disposed towards them ; and it is 
well known in that country that the power of speech is 
retained after the loss of the tongue. It is a curious fact, 
which is established by the evidence adduced in this volume, 
that speech is often less impaired by the removal of a large 
portion of the tongue than by merely cutting away the tip; 
and persons in the East who have been clumsily operated 
upon by the public executioner actually submit themselves 
to a kind of homceopathic cure for the impediment to speech 
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which such an operation produces : they have the tongue cut 
a second time. ; 

There is then no ground for the popular notion that the 
tongue is the organ of speech in the sense that the eye is an 
organ of sight. Physiologists were sufficiently aware of this 
fact, but the truth may now be brought home to a more ex- 
tended class. Loss of the tongue in the case of the 
person whose tongue was removed by Mr. Nunneley of 
Lé€eds, led to impairment of speech, as it probably does in 
all cases, but “his words were almost always intelligible, 
and the majority of them were very fairly pronounced.” 
According to Professor Huxley’s notes on this case, his pro- 
nunciation “ accorded pretty well with what might have been 
predicted from the known mode in which the tongue takes 
part in the formation of different consonantal sounds.” 

E. Ray LANKESTER. 





Notes on Scientific Work. 


Geography. 

Albert Nyanza.—The news which arrives from Khartoum that Sir 
Samuel Baker’s returning party ‘‘declare as an ascertained fact that 
Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza are proved to be one and the 
same water,” and that ‘‘a vessel can be launched above the Murchison 
Falls at the head of the Nyanza and sail away to Ujiji,” must be re- 
ceived with the greatest caution, and very strong proof will be required 
to overturn the existing evidence, which tends to show that the Tangan- 
yika is not connected in any.tvay with the Albert Lake, but that it is 
rather a continental basin having no direct communication with the 
ocean. Burton and Speke'visited its eastern and western shores and 
Livingstone has gone round its southern coasts, without hearing of an 
outlet ; and Livingstone and Stanley's special voyage from Ujjiji to 
examine its northern half in search of an outflowing river failed to find 
more than an inflowing mountain stream. The water of the Tangan- 
yika is not altogether fresh: ‘‘they contrast it,’’ says Burton, ‘‘un- 
favourably with the water of its rival the Nyanza ; it appears, moreover, 
to corrode metal and leather with exceptional power,” whereas the 
water of the Albert Lake is perfectly pure. The mean of many baro- 
metric and boiling-point observations made by Dr. Livingstone gave the 
Tanganyika an elevation of 2880 feet, whilst the best computation that 
has co made from Sir Samuel Baker’s observations of the level of the 
Albert Lake makes its surface 2500 feet above the sea. The great 
mountain belt which is known to extend between these lakes, from Mt. 
Mfumbiro (10,000 feet) seen by Speke to the Balegga mountains de- 
scribed by Dr. Livingstone, also makes it in the highest degree 
improbable that any river communication can exist. 


North Polar Area.—The evidence given by the rescued portion of 
the crew of the ‘‘ Polaris” has advanced knowledge of the arctic basin 
two degrees nearer to the pole and forms the strongest argument that 
has yet been brought forward in favour of what is known as the ‘‘ Smith 
Sound route.’’ Hitherto Parry’s furthest point 82° 45’ attained by boat 
sledges on the Spitzbergen side of Greenland has been pointed to as 
far in advance of any latitude attained in repeated voyages through 
Baffin Bay, but the actual passage of the ship ‘‘ Polaris” to the high 
latitude of 82° 16’ in Smith Sound has demonstrated this to-be a pre- 
ferable way to the pole. From an elevation of 17@ feet on the coast 
near this latitude land has been seen as far, it is believed, as the 84th 
degree, or at a distance of only 360 miles from the centre of the un- 
known area. 


Zoology. 

The Branchial Rays of the Basking Shark (Selachus maximus). 
By Japetus Steenstrup.—This peculiar sieve-like apparatus, which 
somewhat resembles a comb with very long teeth, has for a 
long time been an object of interest to naturalists and a subject 
for investigation, though as yet no great light has been thrown 


on its origin or uses. Prof. Hannover in his memoir on the 
dermal spines of the rays and sharks investigated its internal struc- 
ture, and having found that each ray was of the same histological 
structure as a shark’s spine appears to have suggested that they were 
external appendages. Steenstrup was always opposed to this idea, 
believing from their general form and disposition that they play a part 
comparable with that of the rays met with on the branchial arches of 
many fishes and notably on those feeding on very small animals. Several 
facts having tended to convince Steenstrup that this apparatus must 
belong to some great shark he was glad to find his views supported by 
a passage in a paper by Bishop Gunnerus of Trondhjem, published in 





1765, which gives a description of this apparatus too exact to leave any 
longer any doubt that it was portion of the branchial apparatus of 
the basking shark ; moreover it has enabled him to better understand 
certain hints as to its use which are given in the writings of Low, 
Pennant, Mitchell, and others. 

Steenstrup arrives at the following conclusions:—1. The basking 
shark has the interior of its mouth furnished with a fringe or branchial 
mesh which presents the appearance of small rays like whalebone about 
five or.six inches in length. These meshes are situated along the enormous 
branchial splits and serve as a strainer to collect particles of food. 2. 
This branchial fringe is of the same nature as the ray-like bodies so long 
preserved in the museums of Copenhagen, Kiel, Christiania, and Trondh- 
jem. 3. The existence of this sieve-like apparatus indicates with cer- 
tainty that the mode of life of this shark resembles that of the whale- 
bane cetaceans, and that so far from its being a fish which is dangerous 
from its carnivorous propensities it lives on small animals caught in 
masses by means of this sieve. 4. The presence of these rays and their 
teeth-like structure furnish quite peculiar generic characters to Selachus. 
5. The form and nature of these branchial rays shows that the genus 
Selachus existed in the seas of Europe at least in the tertiary period, as 
the Hannovera aurata of Beneden has been found in the Belgian Crag. 
The similarity in habits of this shark to the great Rhinodon typicus of the 
Tropics as described by Dr. Perceval Wright is alluded to by Steenstrup,,. 
who likewise very justly suggests that the kind of food of both fishes is 
the same (XK. D. Vidensk. Selsk. Forhandl. 1873, Nr. 1, pp. 47, 66). 

On Bones Regurgitated by Birds of Prey and on their Markings. 
By Japetus Steenstrup.—Large masses of bones of small vertebrates, 
chiefly mammals and birds, have of late years been discovered in the caves 
of Europe, and more especially in those of Belgium. The occurrence of 
such masses has been explained in various ways. During the discussions 
on this subject Professor Steenstrup was asked for an opinion respecting 
certain markings and corroded surfaces met with on these bones, and he 
replies in a brochure bearing the above title by stating that his inter- 

retation is based on an examination of the bones of animals which have 
ain a certain time in the digestive organs of birds of prey, and which 
exhibit peculiar markings and corrosions that appear quite comparable 
with those on the bones from the caverns. He figures some duck-bones 
from the stomach of an eagle, and the crania of some sparrows from the 
pellit of Strix flammea, all having thé same markings on them as those 
found in the European caves. When therefore certain writers on the 
antiquity of man, judging from these vast accumulations of bones, have 
come to the decision that certain tribes of the primitive inhabitants of 
Belgium lived exclusively on field-mice and moles and such ‘‘small 
deer,” these conclusions may, to say the least, be erroneous unless by 
primitive inhabitants we understand primitive raptores. , 

When basing any calculation on the number of individual animals 
represented in any such collection of bones certain peculiarities of our 
birds of prey and other animals must, as Steenstrup remarks, not be 
overlooked. Some screech-owls, for example, prefer the heads of lem- 
mings, and leave the bodies; the Lapland dogs only eat the fore- 
quarters of these little animals, while the Lapland fox would convey the 
whole of the animal to its den. 

Steenstrup refers to the labours of his celebrated compatriot Dr Lund 
in the caverns of Brazil, and gives an account of a cavern investigated 
by him in the estate called Escrevania. From this cavern during a 
fourteen weeks’ exploration Dr. Lund extracted some 8348 barrels 
of material, each barrel weighing about four hundred weights ; of these 
6552 were of earth and 1796 of stones. Out of one of these barrels 
chosen at random from the first 4000 brought up Dr. Lund picked all 
the jaw-bones of mammals, and found that they numbered 2385, of 
which 18 belonged to Cavia, 26 to Echimys, 901 to Didelphis, and 1440 
to species of mice. A certain amount in this selected barrel will of 
course have escaped detection by having been broken or having 
crumbled into dust, and assuming this quantity to be 10 per cent. Dr, 
Lund considers the number of individuals found in this cavern to be about 
seven millions and a half, and that the whole of these little animals had 
been killed and eaten by the owl of these caverns (Strix ferlata, Licht), 
a species very nearly related to the Strix flammcea, L. of Europe. — Dr, 
Lund also makes the interesting calculation that this charnel house mus 
have taken at least 5000 years to have become packed to this extent 
(Vidensk. Meddel. fra den naturhist. For. i. Kjiben. 1872. Nr. 13. 14.) 


Deep Sea Animals.—George Ossian Sars has just published a quarto 
memoir with six plates “On some remarkable forms of animal life from the 
great deeps off the Norwegian coast,” being partly from manuscripts of the 
late Prof. Michael Sars. The memoir is published in English as being 
*‘one of the great universal languages.” In a brief introduction G. O. 
Sars reminds us that his father as early as 1850 declared himself opposed 
to Forbes’s theory that the limit in depth of animal life in the ocean was 
300 fathoms, and that it is to his investigations in 1868 at Lofoten that 
science is indebted for the knowledge that several hundred species of 
animals were to be met with living at this very depth. The father’s 
memoir on PRhizocrinus lofotensis will not soon be forgotten, and the 
species described in this memoir were taken by the son at about the same 
time that he collected this little sea-lily. A brief enumeration of these 
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new forms, which are excellently illustrated, will not be without use. 
Of Polyzoa Rhabdopleura mirabilis and Flustra abyssicola are described. 
The former of these is a species of very special interest. Allman, guided 
by their mode of development, seems to regard the Polyzoa as more nearly - 
allied to the Lamellibranchiata than the Brachiopoda. Judging from 
the organisation of this form M. Sars seems to think that it is in all proba- 
bility derived from a Hydrozoan stem, and however like a Polyzoan, still 
as wanting the endocyst or mantle, it may reasonably be doubted whether, 
as at present defined, it can be logically included in this group. The 
Avicularia in the deep sea Flustra are most remarkable, the man- 
dibular portion being spoon-shaped and of large size. Of Conchifera 
Yoldia obtusa and Pecchiolia abyssicola are redescribed and figured. — Of 
Cephalophora Dentalium agile sp. n., Triopa incisa sp. n., and Gonteolts 
typica gen. et spec. nov. are described ; of Annelida Umbellisyllis fasciata 
nov. gen. et sp. and Paramphinome pulchella nov. gen. et sp.; and of 
Anthozoa Mopsea borealissp. n. and Fungiacyathus fragilis nov. gen. et 
sp. The former, very nearly allied to AZ. elongata Esper., was found in 
about 300 fathoms at Skraaven not attached to rocks but living in a 
muddy bottom, while the latter, a new form of the free Turbinolidae, was 
brought up from a depth of about 300 fathoms in Lofoten in company 
with vast masses of Ulocyathus arcticus. j 
Of Spongiae are described Trichostemma hemisphaericum nov. gen. et 
spec., Cladorhiza abyssicola nov. gen. et spec., and Hyalonema longissimum 
sp. n.; this last form appears to be nearly related to the 17. doreale Lov. 
and in no way allied to the genus Hyalonema of Gray. Itis to be hoped 
that Mr. G. O. Sars will publish without delay further descriptions of 
the new species found by him in the great deeps off the Norwegian coasts. 
Mollusca of Kristianiafjord. By W.C. Brogger. With an Appen- 
dix on the Land and Fluviatile Mollusca and Leeches of the district, by 
O. S. Jensen. Christiania: J. Dahl.—Brogger points out that the 
deepest water off Drobak is only 120 fathoms, and records the species of 
mollusca met with in the different zones of depth from 120 fathoms to 
the littoral zone. The lists seem carefully prepared, and some comments 
on the more interesting species or varieties are appended to the lists of 
species. Jensen describes the land and fresh water forms and figures the 
Pisidium arcaeforme of Malm and a variety of Arion ater L. 
Carcinological contributions to a Norwegian Fauna. By G. O. 
Sarg. (Christiania: Published for the Royal Norwegian Society of 
Trondhjem.)—The first series of these contributions consists of a mono- 
graph of the Mysidae of the coast of Norway. Part i. of this monograph 
was published in 1870, and contained five lithographic plates. Part ii., 
issued late in 1872, contains three plates. It contains descriptions of a 
species of Amdlyops (formerly Amblyopsis), A. abbreviata, and of three 
species of Mysidopsis, of which genus Afysis didelphys Normanis taken 
as the type. 
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History. 


Memoriale fratris Walteri de Coventria. Ed. W. Stubbs. 
II. (Rolls Series.) 

THE annals of the reign of John contained in.this volume 
are one of the most valuable contributions in existence to 
the history of that eventful period. Walter of Coventry 
copied them froma compilation made in the fen monasteries 
(perhaps Crowland or Peterborough) which again copied 
the little Chronicle of the monastery of Barnwell in Suffolk, 
drawn up within the first thirty years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The continual and precise references to the history 
of the eastern midland counties, and the great importance 
given to the episode of Fawkes de Breauté, the central 
interest of which lies in the county of Bedford, are enough 
to show that its author had his home or his means of infor- 
mation at no great distance from Cambridge. It is the 
earliest narrative of the concluding years of John’s reign, 
with the exception of the contemporary chronicle of Ralph 
of Coggeshall, which was also drawn up in an eastern 
county, and it is very superior to Abbot Ralph’s work. 
Professor Stubbs has practically published it for the first 
time, as only fragments of it were printed in the Recueil 
des Historiens de France. And he has availed himself of 
it to give a sketch of the character and reign of John like 
those given of his father and brother in previous volumes 
of the series, which taken together supply an unrivalled 
account of the Angevin kings. 
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The verdict of history fully confirms Giraldus Cam- 
brensis’ opinion of John that of all tyrants he was 
the very worst.” He .was the youngest of Henry II.’s 
sons, and his father (like Charlemagne’s son Louis) 
brought on the troubles of his later years by his at- 
tempts to provide for the youngest son out of the 
lands he had already arranged to distribute among his 
eldest. ‘The rebellion of the younger Henry was pro- 
voked by an attempt to carve outa portion for John; for 
John’s sake the attack on Ireland was carried out, and the 
crown of peacock’s feathers obtained from Rome ; the final 
rebellion of Richard was caused by the demand that Poitou 
should be given up to John.” But the favourite son threw 
himself on the side of his father’s enemies, and broke his 
father’s heart. He was equally ungrateful for Richard’s 
kindness, but Richard on his death-bed recommended him 
to the baronage of England for election as king in pre- 
ference to Arthur of Britanny—with good reason distrusting 
Arthur’s mother, Constance, the unfaithful wife of the Earl 
of Chester. The Queen-mother Eleanor (of whom Prof. 
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Stubbs gives a striking account) together with Richard’s 
able ministers, Hubert Walter, Geoffrey FitzPeter, and 
William Marshall, continued Henry II.’s policy, and suc- 
ceeded in supporting John for many years. And it is im- 
portant to note that “just as the position of the Angevin 
dynasty in France collapses on the death of Eleanor, so in 
England-the death of Hubert Walter marks the break up of 
friendly relations between the king and the Church, and the 
death of Geoffrey FitzPeter the final rupture with the 
baronage; while the very existence of the royal line de- 
pended for years on the adhesion of William Marshall.” 

It is needless to add that John was ungrateful to all his 
faithful ministers. His conduct to his barons was atrocious. 
Even his half-brother, William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
was driven into revolt by John’s incest with his wife. His 
injured queen Hawis of Gloucester, whom he divorced, 
afterwards, as wife of Geoffrey de Mandeville, helped to 
swell the tide of national feeling against him in 1215. 
There seems to be nothing that can be said in John’s favour 
except that, like all Eleanor’s children, he had a sort of taste 
for literature. At least we hear of his borrowing a copy-of 
Pliny from the Abbot of Reading (Disraeli, Amenities 
i. 221). Perhaps too the inclination to Mahometanism 
attributed to him may be due to his literary training—the 
same suspicions existed as to his son-in-law the Emperor 
Frederic II.--the fact being that Saracen, Manichean, 
and Aristotelian (through Averrhoes) modes of thought had 
really produced much scepticism, which was increased by the 
arbitrary and unchristian conduct of the Papacy. Yet when 
John’s tomb was examined in 1797 (Green’s History of 
Worcester, vol. 2, fin.) it was found that he had been 
buried in a monk’s cowl! It may remind us of Milton’s 
scornful line— 

‘* Some as Franciscan think to pass disguised.” 
We may notice that Potthast in his valuable Regesta Ponti- 
ficum, just published, under the date of May 29, 1198 states 
that the letter addressed by Innocent to John (after ap- 


pointing Stephen Langton archbishop), in which he expounds | 


the meaning of the precious stones in the four rings he had 
sent him in a way which Hume ridicules, was probably not 
sent to John at all, but was really addressed to Richard. 
As to the date of Queen Eleanor’s death, Prof. Stubbs 
inclines to accept the date of April 1, and it may be 
remarked -that this is the traditionary date in Shakes- 
peare— 
‘* Her ear 

Is stopped with dust: the first of April died 

Your noble mother ; and, as I hear, my lord, 

The lady Constance in a frenzy died 

Three days before.” 
’ To Shakespeare is also due the sympathy felt for such a 
savage woman as Constance; but when the poet wrote that 
splendid lament over Arthur he was probably giving relief 
to his own feelings at the death of his own son, dead that 
very year, 1596, in which Xing John was written. Prof. 
Stubbs concludes his interesting preface with some new 
information about Roger of Hoveden, whose chronicle forms 
the middle portion of the series, which begins with Bene- 
dict of Peterborough and ends with Walter of Coventry. 
The abstract we have given of the preface to this volume 
can convey little idea of the fullness of information con- 
tained in it. C. W. Boase. 





The Personal Life of George Grote. 

Murray. 1873. 
THE grandfather of George Grote, the historian of Greece, 
came to England from Bremen towards the middle of the 
last century ; his son married a lady whose family was of 


By Mrs. Grote. 8vo. 








French origin, and the historian therefore well represents in 
his own person that mixture of races which has contributed 
so much to form the English nation. Young George Grote 
was educated at the Charterhouse in company with ‘Thirlwall, 
Havelock, and other eminent men, and when the History of 
Greece appeared Thirlwall wrote a most génerous letter to his 
old schoolfellow, speaking most modestly of his own admir- 
able work on the same subject. Another schoolfellow was 
Waddington, the late Dean of Durham, and it is amusing to 
hear that they both fell under Dr. Raine’s rod on account of 
a farewell supper which Grote had given at the “ Albion” 
‘Tavern. He was destined to help his father in the bank- 
ing-house, and had to provide for himself the higher resources 
of intellectual occupation. Besides keeping up his classical 
knowledge, he learnt the violoncello, and used: to accompany 
his mother on that instrument in playing Handel’s composi- 
tions. Bentham was equally devoted to music, and in fact 
the old English passion for music never died out even in the 
last century. He began also to study political economy. 
Ricardo’s conversation possessed a potent charm for him, 
and Ricardo introduced him to James Mill. Mrs. Grote 
has printed the letters that passed between him and his 
friend G. W. Norman at this time; the two young men 
lived much together, and often joined in the cricket-matches 
of West Kent. There is a curious notice long afterwards 
of his joining Malthus and Romilly in a spirited game of 
cricket. Another friend, C. Cameron, led the way in meta- 
physical study. 

It was at these social meetings in West Kent that” 
Grote met with his future wife, and a more romantic 
story has rarely been told than that of the true love which 
was crossed for a time by a most unscrupulous rival, who 
assured Grote as a fact that he knew the lady’s heart and 
hand were engaged to another man, while his father 
was set against his marrying at all. During the two years 
of this enforced separation he came more and more under 
the influence of James Mill, who had the faculty of kindling 
in his auditors the generous impulses towards the popular 
side, both in politics and social theories. Grote now became 
a reader of Bentham’s works on Jurisprudence, Reform of 
the Law, and Political Philosophy, and also frequented the 
society of the recluse author, who took pleasure in receiving 
guests at his board, though never more than one at a time. 
To his one guest he would talk fluently, yet without caring 
to listen in his turn. John Stuart Mill was then studying 
under his father, but was too young to take much share in 
conversation. We trust that his autobiography. will give us 
some more details of the remarkable group of men who thus 
met together. In all this Mrs. Grote amply redeems her 
promisé of telling “ the history of a mind.” When the en- 
gagement with Miss Harriet Lewin was renewed, his father 
insisted on their marriage being postponed for two years, 
and here some valuable extracts are inserted from the diary 
which Grote kept that Miss Lewin might know his way of 
life during the early period of their engagement. His 
readings in political economy continued, and we have such 
notices as this, “ the reasons which hirider capital and labour 
from equalizing themselves in all trades,” “ Ricardo’s striking 
and original remarks on the effect of a rise in wages.” Miss 
Lewin similarly kept a record of her daily proceedings for 
his perusal. Grote notes on one occasion that he has been 
to the “Crown and Anchor” to hear Coleridge’s lecture. 
After their marriage the young couple had to live in a house 
adjoining the banking-house, where the close air of the small 
court seriously affected Mrs. Grote’s health, and they lost 
their only child. 

In 1821 Grote began his literary activity by an essay 
on Parliamentary Reform, ‘expressly directed against 
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Mackintosh’s theory of class representation as set forth in 
the Edinburgh Review. In 1823 we already find him dis- 
cussing the Greek mythology, but only “to show the entire 
uncertainty and worthlessness of tales to which early. asso- 
ciations have so long familiarised all classical minds.” This 
view he always adhered to, insisting that there was no siege 
of Troy, “no facts behind the legend,” that “the curtain 
was the picture.” The time was not yet come for compara- 
tive mythology to show that the fact behind the legend was 
a certain condition of the human mind, a certain stage of 
language. In 1826 Grote wrote an article in the West- 
minster Review on Mitford’s Greece, that author’s hatred of 
‘Athens and praise of Dionysius and other tyrants who had 
put down the demos having roused Grote’s spirit as it did 
Thirlwall’s. Mitford, it is true, had the great merit of having 
shown that ancient history was a living thing, and ancient 
politics really of an intensely modern cast, and hence deeply 
interesting. The progress of the History of Greece was 
however much checked by other matters in which Grote was 
at this time engaged, the founding of London University, 
and the movement in behalf of Parliamentary Reform. In 
1830 a short visit was paid to Paris, where he saw La- 
fayette and became aware of the political crisis then fast 
approaching in the capital. Grote took a deep interest in 
the success of the “ Revolution of July,” which produced 
such a ferment in the English mind that it was found im- 
possible to withstand the demands for political reforms 
which existed. throughout the nation. Grote was elected 
M.P. for London in the Reform Parliament,-and repeatedly 
tried to get the vote by ballot accepted—at a later period, 
after the suffrage had been so largely extended, he thought 
it less important. It is not till ten years afterwards that we 
find by his letters to Cornewall Lewis that he is devoting 
himself to his Greek studies again—this time to Aristotle. 
He resolved to abandon his unavailing and almost solitary 
struggle in Parliament, and did not stand again for London. 
Then came a long tour in Italy, and another visit to Paris, 
where he sought the acquaintance of Auguste Comte 
owing to the impression made on him by the Philosophie 
Positive. Grote’s efficient help to Comte is well known. 
In 1846 the first two volumes of the History of Greece ap- 
peared, and at once made a ‘striking sensation among 
scholars. Mrs. Grote has printed an interesting letter from 
Hallam on Homer and the Trojan War. Still the historian 
retained a most lively interest in modern politics, and the 
agitated condition of Swiss affairs in 1847 led to his Leffers 
on Switzerland. The dissensions between the Cantons 
appeared to him curiously to resemble those which went on 
in the old Grecian world, and_ he travelled to Berne to 
attend the Diet and see the actual state of affairs ; C. Lewis 
sums up his conclusions thus ; “ the cause of the mischief is 
religious bigotry working upon an imperfect federal constitu- 
tion.” The Revolution of 1848 in Paris caused intense 
anxiety among all true friends of France in England, and 
Mrs. Grote cannot refrain from adding an explanation of the 
reason why the Commune was allowed its own way in 1870 
while it was put down by the National Guard in June, 1848 
—the answer being that the genuine civic character of the 
Guard was destroyed by its later reconstitution which made 
it a loose, incoherent, undisciplined body. They went again 
to Paris in 1849, and were very much grieved at the speeches 
of Tocqueville and other leaders in the Assembly. ‘Tocque- 
ville in advocating the expedition to Rome spoke of “the 
population of Rome having been coerced by a faction.” 
When Louis Napoleon overthrew the constitution, Grote 
sums up the conduct of the majority as follows :—“ They 
have been helping, and even outrunning, the President, for 
the last two years, in crushing everything like public liberty 





and the popular force. They have done this without seeing 
that the popular force formed the only security 40 themselves 
as against him, and that as soon ‘as they ceased to have a 
spirited and free spoken political public under them, they 
were at the mercy of the executive power, even for their own 
personal safety! This is a terrible lesson which they are 
now taught when it is too late. ‘Tocquevilléand all the rest 
of them, in their intense fear and hatred of the Republican 
party, have been just acting in such a way as to prepare 
France for that military despotism which now menaces the 
country.” , 

Meanwhile the history had been progressing volume 
by volume, and the historian corresponds with Lewis on 
difficult passages of Thucydides, eg. on Piroxadodpev per’ 
edzeXecas, Which he took to mean, “ our poorest citizens have 
a keen relish for fine poetry, eloquence, art, and grace of 
every kind.” . Perhaps it would be truer to say that the 
Athenian loved artistic beauty irrespective of the cost and 
the material. Shilleto had criticised some of the notes on 
passages in Thucydides, and Professor Grote of Cambridge 
replied to his somewhat sharp attack. Colonel Mure also 
put forth a criticism on the account of the early chronology, 
but ina much fairer tone. Nor did Grote limit himself to his 
Greek authors. His fondness for Tacitus and other Latin 
writers is visible in almost every page. And he would illustrate 
the views of the early Greek race by reference to Sleeman’s 
account of Oude ; and the outbreak of religious feeling at 
Athens (when the statues of Hermes were mutilated) by the 
outbreak of fanaticism at Abbeville in France in 1766 when 
a crucifix was damaged. After another visit to Paris he 
writes still more despondingly as to the French—“ Nothing 
strikes me more than the excessive alarmism and political 
cowardice of the French people ; no one seems to have an 
idea that he has any power of defending himself, nor does 
he think himself safe unless soldiers or gensd’armes are 
within call.” At last the twelfth volume was finished, and 
“‘T remember that I had a bowl of punch brewed at Christ- 
mas for our little household, in celebration of the completion 
of the opus magnum ; Grote himself sipping the delicious 
mixture with great satisfaction whilst manifesting little emo- 
tion outwardly, though I could detect unmistakable signs 
of inward complacency as I descanted upon ‘the happiness 
of our living to see this day,’ and so forth.” It was indeed 
an “opus magnum,” and will remain the political history of 
Greece, though the works of Curtius and others may prove 
more attractive in some respects on the side of art and 
literature. Possibly Grote at one time intended to have 
written a chapter on Pindar and the lyric poets as a pen- 
dant to his account of Athenian literature, and a tribute to 
the intellectual powers of the rival race, but such a chapter 
does not exist. The famous chapters on Socrates and the 
Sophists may have turned his attention to philosophy again, 
and he resumed the studies of his early years on Plato and 
Aristotle with great zest. He unfortunately did not com- 
plete the account of Aristotle’s Political writings, which 
would have been most valuable‘to us ; the analysis of the 
Logical works is not perhaps of equal interest to the reader. 
And possibly Plato ought to be commented on by one who 
is not an opponent ; Grote judges him from the point of 
view of the opposite school. He accepted too the common 
Alexandrian list of Plato’s works in a somewhat uncritical 
manner. J. S. Mill writes: “I hope you have seen Mark 
Pattison’s review of you in the Reader. He contests the 
question of the Platonic canon with you, or rather promises 
to contest it. . I was pleased however to find him so 
eulogistic of the book in every other respect.” It is charac- 
teristic of the subsidence of the angry political and educa- 
tional warfare of the days of the Reform Bill that Grote in 
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his later years enjoyed going to Oxford, which was perhaps 
a little ashamed of the way it had once treated London 
University and of its squibs against the Liberal thinkers. 
Grote’s antagonism to the governing classes too, learnt 
under-James Mill, who had suffered from the painful expe- 
riences of a very different epoch, had now disappeared, and 
he enjoyed the society of many of our most distinguished 
men. He was even offered a peerage, but he refused it on 
honourable and conscientious grounds, as he “could not per- 
form the public duties incumbent on members of the House 
of Lords.” From another visit to Paris we have an anecdote 
of M. Thiers, who said to a friend as early as 1869, “ My 
whole life has been: passed in antagonism with Republican 
doctrines—well, for all that, I have of late come to think 
differently. ~In plain terms, I am now profoundly persuaded 
quil ny a rien de possible que la République.” 

Almost the last work which Grote did was the paper 
on Aristotle’s De Anima, which he generously contri- 
buted to Bain’s book on Zhe Senses and the Intellect, 
and which occupied him for not less than eight months. 
He was always careless of himself, and twice he caught 
desperate chills, which were the origin of the insid- 
ious malady that proved fatal to him. He died on 
the morning of the 18th of June, 1871. The abstract 
we have given supplies only a faint idea of Mrs. Grote’s 
labour of love in writing what is emphatically the personal 
life of George Grote. She has wisely printed as many 
letters as possible, and very aptly quotes the words used 
by the biographer of Grote’s illustrious namesake,. Hugo 
Grotius—“ Ses lettres peuvent étre regardées comme des 
ouvrages. Le recueil que nous en avons est un trésor, 
non seulement pour l'histoire publique, mais aussi pour 
histoire littéraire.” C. W. Boase. 





F. VON RAUMER. 


ON the 14th June died at Berlin, at the venerable age of ninety-two 
years, Friedrich von Raumer, the Nestor —— not only of Ger- 
man but of European historians. He had seen the days of Frederic 
the Great and of the Emperor William I., and had held a govern- 
ment office under Hardenberg in 1810, until, after the expulsion of 
‘the French, he took a chair of history first in the University of 
Breslau and soon afterwards at Berlin. Though granted a dispen- 
sation from lecturing a considerable time ago on account of his 
great age, he used to assemble his pupils regularly till within a few 
years of his death. I remember that at a dinner given in February, 
1867, in honour of Leopold von Ranke, commemorating the day on 
which that great historian had taken his degree fifty years before, 
Raumer commenced a long series of speeches by playfully asserting 
that he considered himself entitled to do so by having constantly been 
a grateful disciple of Ranke, though his senior by more than fifteen 
. Always cheerful and a warm liberal patriot, he contrived as 
ong as he lived to follow the progress of the age with a keen eye. 
When in his place as secretary of the Berlin Academy he délivered the 
annual oration on the birthday of Frederic the Great in 1846, he had 
to endure a violent retort from King Frederic William IV. and his 
reactionary court, and in consequence resigned both the secretaryship 
and his chair in that learned body. Two years later he was elected a 
member of the Frankfurt Parliament, and went as ambassador of the 
Ae agp German Government to that of the French Republic at 

aris, where Bastide, the foreign minister of the day, received him 
sneeringly as the messenger of the Frankfurt Empire. His letters from 
Paris, however, published by himself, will still be read with pleasure 
on account of their lively contributions to the history of the revolution 
of 1848. And so will be the reminiscences of his own eventful life, written 
several years later in a charmingly gossiping strain. His many his- 
torical works are more or less distinguished by a great amount of 
matter drawn from the archives of the most important European 
governments, which he had visited during his frequent travels. I refer 
especially to-two volumes of contributions from researches in the 
British Museum and the State Paper Office, referring to the period of 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart and to the reign of Frederic the Great, 1836. 
Three volumes of letters written home from England in 1835 and 1841 
found a translator as soon as the originals ap umer wrote a 
rapid and style, but neither excelled in terseness nor in a systematic 
application of his sources according to critical rules. He consequently 








never founded a’ school, but constantly attracted a number of friends 
and admirers. Of all his works the Geschichte der Hohenstauffen in six 
volumes will certainly be best remembered for a good while to come. 
Although some portions of that medizval period have since been re- 
vised and reproduced by younger and even more competent historians, 
nobody as yet has come up to Raumer’s general sketch and delineation 
of that grand age—a work which, indeed, was composed in his best 
time and style. Hardly a year ago the old man truly enjoyed the 
issue of a fourth and popular edition, which he dedicated to William I., 
the restorer of the Empire, with whom he had continually been on the 
best personal terms. R. PAULI. 





Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Municipale. Marzo- 
Aprile, 1873. Roma, 1873. 

TuiIs publication deserves to be better known in England than it is at 
present, and when known it cannot fail to be highly appreciated. It is 
the first time that an archeological journal has been issued at the 
expense of a corporation, and the municipality of Rome has set an 
excellent example to the corporations of other cities. The Bu/lettino 
gives an account of the antiquities found from month to month, and the 
best representations that can be obtained, with the help of photography 
when necessary. The plates are very satisfactory, and the accounts are 
written by the best archzeologists of the place. In the present number 
the first article, by the Baron Visconti, and entitled ‘‘ Ermeracle,’’ relates 
to the statues of Hercules, with an illustration of one recently found, of 
which an excellent photograph is given. 

The second article is on the fragments of a colossal cornice found on 
the Viminal near the Praetorian Camp, supposed to belong to the 
western gatehouse, which the writer of this article attributes to the time 
of the Gordians. The plate gives an excellent drawing and section and 
the plan of the camp showing the exact situation where it was found. 
There was a previous notice of this cornice in a former number of the 
Bulletin, for November, 1872, to which this may be considered as 
supplementary. Several of these large fragments were found near the 
same spot, two quite finished, one unfinished, and one nearly blocked 
out and the carving not executed at all. All were of the same gigantic 

roportions and evidently all intended for the same building. The 
impression left on my mind was that they were on the site of the studio 
of a sculptor, and that the work was never completed ; but that is not 
the opinion of the writer of this article, who gives a view of the gate to 
which he supposes them to belong. The third article is entitled ‘‘ Bas- 
sorilievo Mitriaco Scoperto al Campidoglio e Tazza Mitriaca,” and is 
accompanied by an excellent engraving of a fragment of sculpture found 
on the northern side of the Capitoline Hill during the recent excavations 
in making a new carriage road up the hill on that side (with a view to 
the removal of the present road on the southern side which crosses the 
Forum): There is also in the same plate another representation of the 
same subject from a terracotta circular basin. The article is an 
extremely learned one on the worship of A/itra or Mithra by the 
Cavalieri C. L. Visconti, who is well known to be master of that difficult 
subject, and he refers to all the best works upon it, German and French 
as well as Italian. This is followed by an account of a singular brick 
stamp of the time of Constantine, by the Cavalieri G. B. De Rossi, full of 
his usual learning and ingenuity, and accompanied by an excellent 
woodcut. The next article is by the same author, and relates to another 
singular inscription on a leaden waterpipe found on the Esquiline, near 
the great agger of Servius Tullius, between the thermz of Diocletian and 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

The fourth plate is a plan of the new road up to the Capitol on the 
north side, as before mentioned, with clear indications of the exact 
sites of the objects found there. One of these is the cave of Mithra, 
another a part of the early wall of large squared stones that formed the 
substructure against the cliff of the hill. There is an excellent paper 
upon these and other interesting remains, including several brick stamps, 
by Signor Lanciani, the excellent and active secretary to the commission. 

JoHN HENRY PARKER. 


Notes and Intelligence. 


Two months ago Dr. Pertz, forced by the weight of years and 
increasing illness, gave up his two important positions, viz. the editor- 
ship of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica and the governorship of the 
Royal Library at Berlin. The vacancies have not yet been filled! up. 
We learn, however, on good authority that the M/onumenta henceforth 
will not be again entrusted to a single person, but that a Commission of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin is to superintend the continua- 
tion of the great collection of authorities for national history. Members 
of the commission are to be Professor Droysen, the author of the political 
history of Prussia, Dr. Max Duncker, the first officer of the Prussian 
Record Office and author of a learned work on ancient history, and 
Professor Haupt, the well-known philologist. They are expected to 


attach to their number Professor Wattenbach, who removes from the 
university of Heidelberg to that at Berlin, and Professor Waitz at Got- 
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tingen, both among the first living masters of medizeval historiography 
and diplomatics. Perhaps Professor Sickel of Vienna, who has investi- 
gated the early charters, especially those of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
more scientifically than anybody else, will also be of the number. 
Since his pamphlet on the Diplomata Regum Francorum e gente 
Merovingica, and since Dr. Stumpf of Innsbruck in the last number of 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift (see Academy No. 73) reviewed even more 
severely this last volume of the M/onxumenta, edited by Dr. Pertz, junior, 
there is no chance left of continuing the editorship in the old rather 
slovenly way and as a kind of heirloom in the same family. 

The hope of inducing H. von Treitschke, the eloquent and patriotic 
historian of Heidelberg, to accept a chair at Berlin, has not been entire'y 
given up, though he has for the present declined to go. That Waitz 
would leave Gottingen to fill up a vacancy at Heidelberg is more than 


unlikely, if not impossible, for many reasons which need not be- 


enumerated here. 

A third edition of Wattenbach’s very useful book Deutschlands 
Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter bis zur Mitte des dreizehnten Fahrhunderts 
has just left the press. Compared with the second, which appeared in 
1866, the book has been very much improved and enlarged, so much so 
indeed that it had to be divided into two volumes, the first of which, just 
published, reaches only the end of the tenth century. Itis at present by 
far the most popular handbook of all those who wish to approach the 
study of German and Imperial history with the principal authorities in 
hand. The wonderful materials of English history, of which Sir Thomas 
D. Hardy is supplying his magnificent Descriptive Catalogue, very much 
require some similar condensation and adaptation in connection with 
medizval literature and literary progress in general, which certainly would 
be the task of a good scholar. Wattenbach would serve him fairly as 
a model. 

The first number of A. Potthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum inde 
a post Chr.n. MCXCVII. ad A. MCCCIV., Berlin, Decker, 1873, 4to, 
appeared a little while ago, a work for which the great prize of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences has been awarded. It will be remarked that this 
collection in continuation of Jaffé’s well-known Regesta Pontificum 
commences with Pope Innocent III., considérable fragments of whose 
register have happily been preserved, which were printed long ago, some 

ortion by Baluze, and another by Bréquigny. A glance of the eye, 

owever, suffices to see what a large mass of documents, once issued from 
the chancery of this great pontiff, but not contained in either of those 
editions, may still be gathered by skilful researches. 

The German book-trade advertises likewise: A. Potthast, Bibliotheca 
Historica Medii Aevi, Editio Secunda, Weber, Berlin, to be issued in the 
course of the summer. This work is sure to be welcomed by many a friend 
of historical inquiry in England as well as on the continent. 

Another instalment of Spruner-Menke’s historico-geographical Atlas 
has been received by the subscribers with a map of the British Isles 
between the years 1485 and 1830, before railways began to intersect the 
turnpike roads and canals (No. 61), to which a very instructive sketch of 
the border land between England and Scotland is appended. 

Last not least, a German translation of Mr. James Bryce’s excellent 
book on the Holy Roman Empire by Dr. Arthur Winckler, Leipzig, 
Ed. Kummer, 1873, ought to be mentioned. It has been revised by the 
author himself in harmony with a fourth edition of the original soon to be 
published. Mr. Bryce’s German preface concludes with some graceful 
and warm-hearted compliments to the new empire. In the translation, 
which reads very well indeed, and which has been received accordingly 
by a rather sober and critical press, the notes and the chronological 
tables of popes and emperors have been transferred to the end of the 
text, a new arrangement which scholars generally do not prefer. 
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Philology. 


A Sanskrit-English Dictionary; Etymologically and Philologi- 
cally arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, and other cognate Indo-European languages. 
By Monier Williams, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1872. 

Tue chief object which Professor Williams has had in view 

in preparing his dictionary is to compress into the compass 

of a single convenient volume the main results hitherto ob- 
tained from the lexicographic and exegetic labours of 

Sanskrit philologists. Such an undertaking, if carried out 

satisfactorily, must needs confer a very great benefit alike 

on Sanskrit students and on those engaged in comparative 
philological inquiries. The want of a work of this kind has 
indeed been long felt. Professor Benfey’s Sanskrit-English 
dictionary, published in 1866 and consisting of a very handy 
octavo volume, has no doubt proved extremely useful; the 
more so as, in spite of its comparatively limited bulk and 
matter, the author has added references to the greater part 
of the meanings of words he proposes. Still, though pro- 
bably including all that the generality of students are likely 
to require, the volume did not pretend to be more than a 
kind of manual to a number of works generally used as 
text-books in junior and middle university classes. Vaidik 
literature, which is of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance to comparative philologists, had to be almost 
entirely excluded. The work of Professor Williams, on the 
other hand, aims at far greater completeness, as is shown 
by the copious list of authorities given in the preface, in- 
cluding all the chief editions of Vaidik works and law-books, 
the epics and the more important works in other depart- 
ments of classical literature. The statement that “all the 
mere texts and manuscripts” consulted or drawn upon for 
information have been excluded from that list, has probably 
surprised many scholars. For completeness this work 
would thus have to be compared rather with the great St. 
Petersburg Sanskrit-German Lexicon of Professors Bohtlingk 
and Roth, an appeal to which, as the author acknowledges, 
has always proved “the most satisfactory available means for 
deciding doubtful questions.” A rough calculation of the 
relative amount of printed matter contained in the two 
works shows that the St. Petersburg Dictionary, which, when 
complete, will probably number some 9,000 columns or 
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4,500 pages, would, if printed in the same close, but dis- 
tinct, type as ‘that of Prof. Williams, occupy about 2,500 
pages, or two volumes not considerably exceeding the bulk 
of the present volume. Those who are accustomed to con- 
sult the German Lexicon, and are, therefore, aware of the 
vast number of quotations which have been introduced 
therein to authenticate every meaning assigned to a Sanskrit 
word, may perhaps find it somewhat difficult to realize this 
statement. They will, however, on examining the Oxford 
dictionary more closely, meet with much that is calculated 
to take up considerably more space than has been assigned 
- to the same matter in the larger work. One feature which 
is peculiar to Prof. Williams’ volume consists in numerous 
articles, compiled from various sources, and scattered through- 
out the work, on the literature, mythology, science, and 
philosophy of the Hindus. The information conveyed in 
this manner will no doubt prove very useful to the student. 
Much room is.also taken up by an unusual superabundance 
of the English equivalents of Sanskrit words which, it is to 
be hoped, will at least save the use of an English dictionary 
of synonyms to those who venture on poetical translations of 
Sanskrit originals. Under the word frdzvinya for instance 
the St. Petersburg dictionary quotes five passages for which 
two German equivalents are considered sufficient, whereas 
Prof. Williams gives seven synonyms. 

This dictionary possesses, however, several more con- 
spicuous characteristic features which, as innovations in 
Sanskrit lexicography, will have to be well considered by 
those. who will hereafter engage in a similar undertaking. 
The first point to be noticed is the introduction into the 
alphabetical arrangement of an almost unlimited number of 
compound words. 

‘* Sanskrit,” according to Prof. Williams, “stands eminently forth as 
the grand typical representative of the whole Aryan line of speech which 
is throughout distinguished by its love of composition. To exclude 
compounds from a Sanskrit lexicon would be, so to speak, to ‘ Unsan- 
skritize’ it. Not only are there certain compounds quite peculiar to 
Sanskrit, but in the grammar composition almost takes the place of 
syntax,” &c.; 

and further on we meet with the following remark :— 

‘** All must agree that as Sanskrit exceeds every other language ‘in its 
infinite capacity for composition, no Sanskrit lexicon, if it admits 
compounds at all, ought to- treat them as if they were independent 
entities entitled to a separate existence of their own.” 

Nobody will probably feel disposed to contest these views, 
except in so far as it might be urged that a compound 
the members of which have lost their separate and distinct 
meanings has certainly a right to be treated as an “ indepen- 
dent entity,” and as such to appear in its alphabetical order. 
But so far from the remarks quoted being a vindication of 
the system adopted.in the Oxford dictionary, they would 
seem to be the very grounds on which a vast number of the 
compounds exhibited should have been rejected. No doubt 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon contains a still larger amount 
of such combinations ; the great mass however of these find 
no place there among the alphabetically arranged words, but 
because “ in Sanskrit grammar composition almost takes the 
place of syntax” they merely appear as so many quotations 
from Sanskrit works to illustrate the meanings of certain 
words forming part of these compounds. Does not the very 
fact of such combinations being exhibited alphabetically 
only, tend to their being considered as “ independent entities 
entitled to a separate existence of their own” ? 

It is, however, evident that the majority of compounds 
admitted by Prof. Wiiliams are really quotations in disguise 
—dquotations, be it remarked, without references—which 
serve, as he himself tells us, “to illustrate the use of a 
leading word” “to which they have always been subor- 
dinated.” But what claim, it may be asked, can the first 





member of a compound in such a language possibly possess 
to being thus exceptionally treated ? Are not the cases even 
more numerous when certain meanings of words can only 
be adequately illustrated by compounds of which those words 
form the /ast member? Not that I would advocate the 
principle followed by Prof. Benfey of giving compounds 
almost invariably under its last member ; although those he 
has admitted are comparatively much more limited, and 
generally of a more useful and indispensable order. But 
surely no student ought to be encouraged to look for such a 
compound as Yudhishthira-purogama under Yudhishthira 
where Prof. Williams places it. Can this be said to have 
been done in order to illustrate the use of the leading word ; 
and. why not give sa/yapramukha and a host of similar 
combinations in their respective order? Are not compounds 
such as drya-praya, trina-praya, supta-jana-praya useful 
illustrations only when exhibited under their last element ? 
In my opinion the indiscriminate introduction of ready-made 
compounds into a Sanskrit dictionary constitutes a very 
serious danger to the effectual philological training of the 
student ; and the momentary convenience afforded thereby 
is sure to turn out to have been only too dearly bought. 
Again, if anything like consistency is deemed desirable in a 
work of this kind, a vast number of such combinations 
could have been with advantage dispensed with. A few 
days’ reading will furnish compounds by thousands which 
have an equal, if not a better, right to be admitted with 
many that have been given. ‘The dictionary has fina-sroni- 
payodharé and srastottara-pata ; why not pina-skandhorubahu, 
srastakiritahéra, visrastahdrangadachakravila, &c., &c. 
It contains art-réshtra, ari-pura; why not ari-mandala 
(Ragh. iv. 4)? We meet with pdéshana-chaya-nibaddha ; but 
Profs. Bohtlingk and Roth under dad/ with vi furnish a score 
of compounds with #zbaddha, many of which will recommend 
themselves even more strongly. Prof. Williams admits 
drutatara-gati from Megh. 20; why not /aghugati (ib. 16)? 
he gives &rita-sannidhana; why not partkalpita-sannidhi 
(Ragh. iv. 6)? Would not a compound such as wn-nayana- 
pankti (Ragh. iv. 3) be far more useful, as the student might 
naturally be led to refer it to the w#nayana given in the 
dictionary ? In Prof. Williams’ opinion, “when a student 
is in doubt whether to translate compounds like ivdra-s'atru 
as bahuvrihis or tatpurushas, the dictionary is surely bound 
to aid in clearing up his perplexities.” Whether the compiler 
of a dictionary is bound to, or could 4y any possibility, 
undertake such a task, I must leave to the decision of those 
skilled in lexicographic research ; but the word quoted by 
Prof. Williams can scarcely be called a felicitous illustration ; 
since, if it proves anything, it is that, in order to clear up 
some of the student’s perplexities, he ought to have marked 
the accents of Vaidik words. He has indeed gone so far as 
to enlighten the student on this particular word by explaining 
it to mean “ whose enemy or conqueror is Indra, conquered 
by Indra (with the udatta on the first syllable ; differently 
accented the word might mean ‘an enemy of Indra’);” but 
are there not many other cases in which information of this 
kind would be quite as useful? Should not, for instance, 
the noun dfas, work, be distinguished in a dictionary from 
the adjective apds, active? 

The alphabetical order of words has been partially aban- 
doned by Prof. Williams for a kind of etymological arrange- 
ment. From the preface to the second edition of Wilson’s 
dictionary it appears that it had been the intention of that 
scholar to offer to the public “a work constructed on an 
entirely different model, and one better adapted than a mere 
alphabetical compilation to learned and philosophical 
research.” . The plan alluded to consisted, as we now learn 


from Prof. Williams, in a re-arrangement of all the words 
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under roots, according to native principles of etymology, 
with numerous references added to them. The task of pre- 
paring a dictionary on the plan sketched out by Wilson was 
not, however, given up entirely, but was in later years 
entrusted by him to Prof. Williams, to whom he likewise 
made over “a copious selection of examples and quotations 
made by the Pandits of Calcutta, under his direction, from 
a considerable range of Sanskrit literature.” On the other 
hand, the late Prof. Goldstiicker, as is well known, under- 
took to bring out a third revised edition of the Alphabetical 
Sanskrit Dictionary. But as it soon became manifest to 
Prof. Williams that the last-named work “was assuming 
almost interminable proportions,” and that the St. Peters- 
burg Worterbuch also “appeared to expand into vast 
dimensions,* so as to be quite beyond the compass of 
ordinary students, he suddenly determined to abandon the 
design of a wholly root-arranged dictionary—which could 
only be useful, like the works above-mentioned, to the 
highest class of scholars—and to commence a work on a 
more practical plan.” There can be no doubt that a dic- 
tionary arranged etymologically throughout, though useful 
to a certain class of scholars, would have been of little 
practical use to the Sanskrit student unless an alphabetical 
index of almost the entire stock of Sanskrit words were 
added to the work for reference. Whether, however, the 
middle course followed in the Oxford dictionary will, as 
Prof. Williams. thinks, satisfy the requirements both of 
philology and of ordinary practice, is by no means un- 
questionable. Can it really be said that the comparative 
student gets a satisfactory “synoptic view” of the various 
“family groups” of Sanskrit words when dfava (and the 
partic. bhavat ; p. 702) and bhava, &c. (p. 707), are separated 
from the root dh (p. 714); when the group given under 
root bhuj (p. 713) includes dhokiri, but neither dhoga nor 
bhoja (p. 723)? What can be the principle on which sodha 
(the alphabetical order of which would be in p. 1021) is 
placed under sudh (1014); on which “ya and “as (p. 
383-4) are vot given under #7 (p. 373) ; though 4irtt7 (which 
alphabetically would stand in p. 231) zs placed under 4ri¢ 
(p. 252). Cases of this kind of inconsistency are not iso- 
lated, but are to be met with on almost every page. 

Not less difficult is it to ascertain the exact class of 
Sanskrit students whose convenience this arrangement is 
likely to serve. The dictionary does not, nor is it intended 
to, satisfy the requirements of the advanced student. With- 
out references no scholar can be expected to accept mean- 
ings another, may choose to assign to Sanskrit words. In 
numerous cases a certain meaning of a word rests on one 
or two passages which may either be corrupt or bear a 
different interpretation. To mention a few examples from 
common text-books. When Prof. Williams tells us that 
anvasita means “made to sit down after or alongside,” 
a reference is needed ; for if this interpretation is meant 
to apply to Ragh. i. 56, it can hardly be the right one, 
and is certainly not borne out by the comment. When 
dropyamana is said to mean “being strung, being tried 
to be strung,” the student requires to be told whether 
he is thus to translate the word in a certain passage of 
the Mahabharata (i. 7032), where the commentator (and 
Prof. Johnson) takes it in an active sense, “stringing, 
wishing to string.” If sakasé means “with,” does this rest 
on Mah. i. 7orr alone? If so, the meaning is doubtful, as 
Prof. Benfey in his -dictionary has done well to indicate. 
Under anantaraja it might have been stated that Kullfika’s 
explanation of the term (M. 10, 41) differs from that given 
in the dictionary. When riksha is said to mean “ the seven 





* See however what has been said above. 





stars, the Pleiades,” this is probablya mis-translation of Messrs, 
Rohtlingk and Roth’s “ Siebengestirn,” which in German is 
the common designation of the Pleiades, but is in this case 
applied more correctly to Ursa major,as it might of course be 
used for any constellation consisting of seven stars. Tp the 
ordinary Sanskrit student the arrangement of the dictionary 
will, I fear, be far from convenient. While offering too 
little to the comparative philologist, it exacts from those 
it is to assist in toiling through the common run of texts 
far too great a: knowledge of the stock of roots and the 
formation of Sanskrit words. With them looking for a 
word will often be a matter of “hide and seek.” Can the 
student be fairly expected to know that in order to find 
the proper noun démodara he has to look for the par- 
ticular word déman (one of three) which belongs to one 
among five identical roots, viz. d@ “to bind”? Where 
a word may have been omitted in the dictionary the con- 
scientious student will hunt for it, column after column, and 
in giving up the search will mistrust his own discernment 
rather than suspect a mistake on the part of the compiler 
of the dictionary. Thus a student desirous of reading the 
fourth book of the Raghuvamsa was sorely puzzled where 
to find the word fradhimita occurring in the second verse. 
For these and other reasons the alphabetical order can 
scarcely be dispensed with in a Sanskrit dictionary which is 
to benefit the ordinary Sanskrit student. Still, there is no 
reason why lists of derivatives should not be added to the 
roots and even to primary bases. This would be decidedly 
useful, and could hardly be considered to involve an increase 
of bulk where space might have been economized in so 
many ways. What occasion can there be for giving in 
the alphabetic order so great a number of participles and 
gerunds, often ‘explained by a profuse display of English 
equivalents which naturally follow from the meanings of 
the roots? And why should dzamita, dnamya, andmya, 
unnamita, and unnamayya be thus admitted, whilst avana- 
mita, avandmita, avanamya, avandmya, dndmita, unndmita, 
unnamya, unnamya, &c., are excluded? 

The amount of space accorded to such verbal forms is 
the more considerable on account of another prominent 
feature of Prof. Williams’ dictionary, viz. that of separat- 
ing from the simple roots their combinations with pre- 
positions and introducing them into the alphabetical 
arrangement. Prof. Williams asks “why Sanskrit lexi- 
cons should not have been brought into harmony with 
Greek in this respect long ere this.” But has such an 
innovation ever been thought desirable in the interest of 
philology or even as being more convenient to the Sanskrit 
student? The transparency of Sanskrit formation has 
enabled the philologist to trace the chief primary elements 
of Indo-European speéch in those simple combinations of 
sounds expressive of certain general conceptions: why 
should anything be devised that might tend in any way to 
obscure this fact? ‘The Greek lexicons exhibit the first 
person singular of the present tense: but surely, if any 
change were thought possible and advisable to bring the two 
languages into harmony in this respect also, it would not be 
in Sanskrit. Even in dictionaries of dialects which are inti- 
mately connected with Sanskrit, but have undergone much 
decomposition, such as the Pali, it would probably be impos- 
sible to copy in every particular the model of Sanskrit for- 
mation—for who without committing gross injustice could 
assume vdjan to be the base of a word which has raiiio, 
rdjassa, and réjino for genitives ?—and the adoption of the 
Sanskrit root system, howéver convenient to Sanskrit 
scholars, may possibly be outweighed by inconveniences 
of other kinds.. Another manifest advantage of the 
method hitherto followed in Sanskrit dictionaries is the 
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“ synoptic view” we théreby gain of a verb and its 
combinations with prepositions; while at the same time 
considerable space is saved by getting rid of a con- 
tinual repetition of grammatical forms. No doubt the labour 
involved in this process of re-arranging the verbs must have 
been very great; the more so as the assistance which Prof. 
Williams has derived from the work of Profs. Béhtlingk and 
Roth must, from the very beginning, often have failed him 
in this respect. Take, for instance, the root zam. The 
fasciculus of the St. Petersburg dictionary containing that 
verb with its compositions was published some ten years 
before Prof. Williams’ work. The native authorities state 
that in the causative form this root may optionally lengthen 
its vowel, but, when used with a preposition, must remain 
short. Prof. Williams, however, under nam, states the rule 
thus: “caus. xamayati and (with prep.) xémayati.” In 
turning to its compositions, we find, in accordance with this 
view, the causatives ava-ndmayati, d-ndmayati ; but with ud, 
un-namayatt: yet Messrs. B. and R. had furnished ex- 
amples of both the short and long vowels for each of. the 
three. verbs. With sam, vi, &c., Prof. Williams, in con- 
formity with his predecessors, gives both forms. The only 
conclusion we can draw from such a comparison is that the 
printing of the Oxford dictionary must have begun many 
years ago. A few remarks on this point would have ex- 
plained why, for instance, the causatives of adhi-vas and 
ni-vas, to which Messrs. B. and R. assign four and three 
different meanings respectively, are entirely wanting. 

One more peculiarity of Prof. Williams’ dictionary remains 
to be noticed : the partial employment of the Roman charac- 
ter with diacritical marks. On this point the preface con- 
tains a lengthy digression characterized by the most 
sanguine expectations as to the gradual propagation and 
eventual supreme rule of our alphabet, together with various 
contrivances of stops, points, and other marks. ‘There may 
not however be wanting those to whom the adoption 
among European scholars of a common transcription seems 
a dream less likely to be realized than the reunion of the 
various Christian sects. All that can be said at present is, 
that almost every Sanskrit scholar employs his own peculiar 
system of transliteration ; nay, that most of them have at 
various times made use of two or three different systems, 
and may be prepared to invent and adopt a fresh one at a 
moment’s notice. ‘Those who read Prof. Williams’ remarks 
will probably remember that a different method of transcrip- 
tion is used in his Sanskrit grammar; and being told 
that, if he “had dared to innovate further,” he would have 
written k’ for kh, &c., they may be pardoned for being 
less confident on the matter. Many of those, however, 
who have the extension of the “ Indo-Romanic” alphabet at 
heart must have been surprised to see that, in spite of the 
varied resources of our typography, such as capital letters, ital- 
ics, “ to say nothing of Egyptian and other forms of European 
type,” Prof. Williams has chosen to employ the Devanagari 
character in order to bring prominently before the eye the 
roots and the leading words of groups of derivatives. This 
continual change of the two kinds of type can hardly be 
said to have a beneficial effect on the eye in running over 
the pages. Many also will probably object to the use 
- of the Roman character in a dictionary as being far from 
convenient as long as so many different systems of trans- 
literation are in vogue. In consulting the dictionary whilst 
reading a text printed according to any of those systems, the 
Devanagari form of the word will still readily suggest itself 
to the mind’s eye ; but in so doing, to have to translate, as 


it were, from one method of transcription into another is very 7 


far from pleasant. If it is considered too great a trouble for 
the general student to master the “intricacies” of the 





native character, by all means let the European, in what 
transcription soever, be printed along with the Nagari word ; 
but let the latter stand first for him who réquires the 
dictionary in reading Sanskrit texts. That the Nagari takes 
up more space remains still to be proved; but even if it 
were so, ten times the amount of space might be saved by 
omitting the numerous sérva-padas of compounds, not to 
mention other expedients. If one point seemed of late to 
have been generally agreed upon in transcribing, it was that 
of marking long vowels with the circumflex, since the 
horizontal line has to be used for prosodial purposes and 
the accent is required for Vaidik words. Evidently, how- 
ever, this also is as much as ever a matter of choice, since 
in the dictionary the horizontal line has again been made 
use of by Prof. Williams, whilst in his grammar the accent 
is used for the same purpose. In order to show that a 
Sanskrit-English dictionary gains in clearness of arrange- 
ment by freely using the Roman type, it is hardly fair to 
compare this dictionary, as Prof. Williams does, with that 
of Sir Radhakanta Deva, a work wholly in Sanskrit and 
printed in the Bengali character: Wilson’s dictionary and 
the St. Petersburg one will readily bear a comparison in 
this respect. 

Prof. Williams has introduced into his dictionary abun- 
dant comparisons from cognate languages, on the authority 
of Bopp and Profs. Benfey and Curtius, “subject to the 
understanding that more recent views have been _pro- 
pounded on many points.” 

In concluding these remarks it is but fair to add that, what- 


+ ever may be the opinion regarding some of the principles on 


which this dictionary is based, there can be no doubt that 
the meanings of the words have been admirably arranged, and 
that a great amount of labour, and that of the most useful 
kind, has been bestowed on the work. A second edition, 
which may probably become necessary after the com- 
pletion of the St. Petersburg Lexicon, might with compara- 
tively slight trouble be made all that the English Sanskrit 
student is likely to require. J. EGGELING. 





Notes de Critique et d’Exégése sur Horace. Sixiéme Satire du 
premier livre, par P. Willems. Bruxelles. 1873. 


-Tuis brochure analyzes a difficult satire and propounds some 


new interpretations of it. Critically speaking it is more 
interesting as exhibiting side by side the numerous opinions 
of old and new commentators than convincing in the views 
which the author himself adopts. M. Willems observing 
that Horace, after first stating that Maecenas differs from the 
people in not estimating men by the nobleness of their birth, 
selects as an example Laevinus, a worthless aristocrat 
who had been rejected in the comitia dy the people ; 
and then immediately afterwards (vv. 19, 20) declares 
that the same people, if they had to choose between 
Laevinus and a zovus homo, would prefer the former ; seeks 
to remedy these contradictions by punctuating with Prinz 
and Dziatzko after /icuzsse. 
“Contra Laevinum, Valeri genus, unde superbus 

Tarquinius regno pulsus fugit, unius assis 

Non unquam pretio pluris licuisse. Notante 

Iudice quo nosti populo, qui stultus honores 

Saepe dat indignis, qui famae servit ineptus, 

Qui stupet in titulis et imaginibus, quid oportet 

Nos facere a vulgo longe longeque remotos ?” 
Notante introduces an opposition, “ Mais quand c’est le juge 
que tu connais qui nous apprécie, ce peuple stupide :; 
alors que convient-il de faire a nous autres, que le vulgaire 
repousse loin, trés-loin?” It would, we think, be impossible 
to find a more violently harsh interpretation: /Votante loses 
its proper meaning of censure, and a sense 1s given to a 
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vulgo longe longeque remotos which is without parallel in Latin. 
M. Willems however, satisfied with the logic and not distressed 
by the Latin of his interpretation, proceeds to alter esto into 
ia 
sat ‘¢ Namque est : ei populus Laevino mallet honorem 
Quam Decio mandare novo,” 

which he thus explains: “ Et en effet, cela ne souffre aucun 
doute, le peuple préférerait confier une magistrature 4 ce 
Lévinus plutét qu’a un homo novus.” Whatever may be said 
of this correction on palaeographical grounds, we are con- 
fident that no one will accept it on that and its logical 
merits : to say nothing of the extraordinary sense thus given 
to est, Horace, we may feel sure, would not begin a clause 
with the unemphatic ¢7, even if, which is very doubtful, he 
allowed it to be scanned as a monosyllable. 

M. Willems has another correction, v. 122, 

“ Ad quartam iaceo, post hanc vagor aut ego lecto 
Aut scripto quod me tacitum iuvet unguor olivo,” 
he reads /ego for ego: this is at least ingenious, though not 
much in the ordinary manner of Horace. 

The discussions which the author introduces are interesting 
and good ; that on the vexed line 

‘¢ Tbant octonis referentes Idibus aera,” 
though it does not prove that the other reading 

‘¢ Tbant octonos referentes Idibus aeris,’’ 
was what Horace wrote, makes it probable ; at the same 
time that the supporters of the other view are not bound to 
give up to M. Willems’ arguments their interpretation of 
Martial’s epigram x. 62 as indicating a four months’ vacation, 
or at least a vacation which began in July and ended in 
October. 

M. Willems’ view that the sixth satire, which in our MSS. 
follows the journey to Brundisium, was written in consequence 
of the jealousies roused by Horace’s intimacy with Maecenas 
as shown by that journey, is plausible : and if he is right in 
concluding that the date of the satire is 718, when Horace 
was in the 29th year of his age, it may well be that the poet 
wrote it partly as an answer to those of his friends who had 
urged him to stand for the quaestorship, which was now open 
to him, as having attained the aefas legitima. This certainly 
gives a point to the repeated allusions to the /atus davus 
and calceus, those marks of senatorial rank to which the 
quaestorship was the natural mode of entry: as well as to 
the language of the two last lines, 

‘* His me consolor victurum suavius ac si 
Quaestor avus pater atque meus patruusque fuissent.” 
The view is, we believe, original, and, like all other points 
connected with Horace’s personal history, interesting. 
R. ELLs. 





Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 


S1r,—A paper of mine was read in November last before the Society of 
Biblical Archzology entitled “A nM conjugation such as exists in 
Assyrian shown to be a character of early Shemitic speech, by its 
vestiges found in the Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, and Arabic lan- 
guages.” By Richard Cull, F.S.A. The paper will be published in the 
forthcoming volume of the Zransactions of the Society, but a few copies 
of it have been struck off for my private use. Mr. T. K. Cheyne has 
somehow obtained sight of a copy, and has written an article upon it, 
which appeared in the Academy on the 14th June. The aim of my 
paper is to show that certain well known, but exceptional forms, hither- 
to unsatisfactorily explained, in the Hebrew and its cognate dialects, are 
vestiges of a T conjugation such as exists in Assyrian. A new explana- 
tion of these forms by the application of a comprehensive principle is a 
subject likely to interest Shemitic scholars. The difficulty of rightly 





interpreting facts is well known both to students ot nature and to 
literary men, and therefore my interpretation is a fair subject for 
discussion. Mr. Cheyne begins his article by a charge of injustice 
against me, but for which I should have allowed his misrepresentations 
to pass into oblivion. I claim to justify myself from this charge. 

It is a known historical fact that the earliest announcement that ‘‘ the 
medially augmented forms” in the Assyrian must constitute distinct 
conjugations was made by the late Dr. Hincks in the Fournal of Sacred 
Literature in April, 1856, p. 153; and that Dr. Oppert’s forms and 
nomenclature of them were published in 1860. These dates are im- 
portant, because they prove the impossibility of an explanation of the 
forms, as I have explained them, before the year 1856. In the year 
1868 the Assyrian Grammar of M. Menant was published, and also the 
second edition of that of Dr. Oppert, and both grammarians state the 
n (T) conjugation to be peculiar to the Assyrian. Now if my view had 
been proposed by any scholar before the publication of those grammars, 
it is obvious that those eminent men either would not have made those 
statements, or else would have justified them. Mr. Cheyne misrepre- 
sents the doctrine of the T conjugation in Assyrian, or he attributes to 
me the maintenance of one differing from what is accepted by Assyrian 
scholars—“ By a ¢ conjugation he (Mr. Cull) means a secondary verbal 
form, produced by the insertion or prefixing of a ¢.”” This statement is 
simply untrue. My doctrine is that accepted by Assyrian scholars as 
laid down by Drs. Hincks and Oppert, and which is briefly stated at 
the opening of my paper. The medial augment consists of a T, or of a 
syllable beginning with T, which is inserted between the first and second 
radicals, but in concave stems it is prefixed to the first radical. This 
is very different from the doctrine attributed to me and to other 
Assyrian scholars by Mr. Cheyne. 

The doctrine of the T conjugation as laid down by Hincks, Oppert, 
and Menant is trffé as far as it goes, and being accepted by Assyrian 
scholars is taken as the basis of my paper, but it does not embrace all 
the known facts. Other than concave stems have the T prefixed ; such 
stems abound in Hebrew, but not in Assyrian, and in treating of those 
stems I have named my friend Mr. Sayce as the only writer on Assyrian 
grammar who has drawn attention to them. This reference to Mr. 
Sayce is stated by Mr. Cheyne to be ‘‘ strangely inaccurate.” Again 
Mr. Cheyne’s statement is simply untrue. Mr. Cheyne is evidently a 
careless reader, so that he misunderstands what is written, and a man 
who misunderstands may unwittingly misrepresent. He calls me Dr. 
Cull, but the title of Dr. is not on my title-page, ani has never been 
adopted by me. He carelessly read my name and misrepresents it. 
He calls me a blind idolator of Fiirst, but he has read so carelessly as 
to be unaware that I have differed from Fiirst in almost every quotation 
from him. Mr. Cheyne says that I promised an “ investigation into all 
the Semitic dialects”: this again is simply untrue, and doubtless due to 
his careless reading. Mr. Cheyne says, ‘‘ The pointing of the Hebrew 
is occasionally faulty ;”’ if so, it is a less scholarly blemish than writing 
mony for. Mnmwy which my censor has done. I have now done 
with Mr. Cheyne, and trust that in future he may read carefully and 
endeavour to understand the work he desires to write upon before he 


puts pen to paper. RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 
25th June, 1873. 


To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 
S1r,—I have no wish to provoke further misunderstandings, and will 


therefore be as short as I can in my reply. I trust Mr. Cull may some 
day come to know me better. Allow me to remark that in the article 
referred to I expressly recognised his merits as a developer, though not 
(here at least) as a discoverer, and that I am not unaware of his high 
attainments as a linguist. It is due however to myself to state that my 
criticisms, whatever be their value, were made after a most careful 
perusal of the essay, and that I still adhere to them in substance. I 
will touch upon each of the points raised by Mr. Cull in order. 

1. Writing with but few books about me, I am unable to verify Mr. 
Cull’s references to M. Oppert and his follower M. Menant. I can only say 
that if they have asserted this kind of “conjugation” to be peculiar to 
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Assyrian in the natural sense of Mr. Cull’s essay, they have made a slip 
of which the veriest tyro ought to be ashamed. 2. All compendious 
statements are liable to be misunderstood, but I do not see that mine 
(as to the meaning of T ‘‘conjugations”) is dangerously so, or that it 
misrepresents the received opinion of Assyriologists. 3. Let any one 
read the passage in Mr. Cull’s essay relative to Mr. Sayce’s Assyrian 
Grammar, and decide. My statement was made deliberately, and I am 
quite at a loss to understand how any other view of the passage is 
possible. Of course I admit Mr. Cull’s explanation of what he intended 
to say, though I fail to reconcile it with another passage quoted by me 
in my article from page 17 of the essay. 4. It seems to me that the 
greater part of Mr. Cull’s philological material in this essay (except of 
course the Assyrian) is derived from Fiirst, and very many scholars will 
agree with me in regarding what proceeds from Fiirst with some sus- 
picion. And I cannot help thinking that Mr. Cull’s deductions from 

* that material are more influenced by Dr. Fiirst than he is himself aware. 
Still I wish it had occurred to me to substitute for ‘‘ d/ind idolatry of,” 
which now seems to me several shades too strong, the milder expression 
“undue respect for” (Dr. First). 5. I hardly think the phrase ‘‘ a// 
the Semitic dialects” could have been misunderstood by any one who 
had read my first sentence. “ A// the dialects’? of course means all 
those which are known well enough for the purposes of the inquiry. 
That the treatment of Phoenician, Aramaic, and Arabic (including, as it 
is fair to do, Ethiopic), at least, is perfunctory, will hardly, I imagine, 
be denied. 6. Mr. Cull forgets to add that I expressly attributed the 
occasional mispointings to his printer; why does he not extend the same 
courtesy to me in a more trivial because more obviously accidental in- 
stance? 7. I am sorry I was misinformed as to Mr. Cull’s titles. 
It is curious that Mr. Cull should style M. Jules Oppert (as I think 
that eminent scholar always writes himself) Dr. Oppert. 

I am tempted to add, I have done with Mr. Cull, but I trust on the 
contrary to derive much instruction from his future researches. I will 
only express the hope that he may add to his other specialities these 
two—the power of expressing his own meaning correctly, and a trifle 
more modesty. T. K. CHEYNE. 





Notes and Intelligence. 


It is a proof of the zeal with which philological studies are now 
rsued in Leipsic, that a mere exercise for a doctor’s degree should 
se developed.into such a thorough and-scholarly treatise as the 
Studien tib. Indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft (pp. 119), 
by Friedrich Delitzsch. It opens, as a German dissertation is bound to 
do, with a historical sketch of previous researches into the affinities of 
the Indo-Germanic and Semitic languages, beginning with Guichard 
(1606), Thomassin (1697), and Court de Gébelin (1774). But such a 
number of suggestive criticisms are incorporated into it—we may men- 
tion especially those on Ascoli, R. v. Raumer; and Renan—that even 
an English reader forg.ts his customary impatience of a sometimes in- 
judicious exhaustiveness. . The method and the object are defined more 
precisely in the next section. The true starting-point for all com- 
parisons of the two families of languages is the primitive speech. We 
must go back to the time when there was but one Inido-Germanic and one 
Semitic language, and inquire (1) whether the grammatical systems of 
the two primitive languages, in spite of their deeply-seated differences, 
cannot have grown out of one common germ, and (2) —the point on which 
the solution of the problem depends—whether there is not a sufficient 
number of common roots, which exclude every other explanation of their 
ment, to convince us of the affinity of the two families of language. 

he grammatical question is but cursorily treated, but the apparent incon- 
sistencies of M. Renan in his Histoire des langues sémitiques are placed in 
a clearlight. It should be added that Assyrian and Egyptian researches 
are dispensed with by our author as unfruitful for the lexical part of the 
problem. In the third section, the writer proceeds to an investigation 
of “roots,” carefully defining the sense in which he uses that word. 
The difficulties of comparing Indo-Germanic with Semitic roots are fully 
admitted, but shown to be not insuperable. Roots with one and witir 
two consonants, and even roots with but one vowel, are, according to 
the writer, obtainable in both linguistic families. The root-determina- 
tives of the one are then compared. with those of the other, and shown 
in not a few cases to be the same. Five reasons are given for rejecting 
Fiirst’s and Franz Delitzsch’s theory of prepositional prefixes. Thus 
the ? ogre me of Indo- Germanic and Semitic root-affinities is established 
to the writer’s satisfaction. To convert this into a reality, a comparison 
of Indo-Germanic and Semitic roots is instituted, based upon fixed 





phonetic laws, which are embodied in a comparative table on p. 82. 
Dr. D. contents himself with establishing the two first laws relativeto 
the £ and g sounds. If his main results are approved, he is prepared to 
carry his researches further. At present he offers us 100 roots (a number 
which, he says, might easily be increased) which as well in their sounds 
as in their fundamental significations agree to such ani extent: in both 
fields of language that even, if single comparisons should have to be 
abandoned, yet on the whole a mutual relation must be recognised, which 
excludes the possibility of accident. We refrain, unconvinced as we 
are, from a criticism, which at the present moment could only be frag- 
mentary, and content ourselves with emphasizing the fact that the induc- 
tive method has been applied by Dr. Delitzsch the younger with greater 
firmness than by any of his numerous predecessors. 

We learn from the Jewish Chronicle that the first part of a commentary 
on the Talmud may be expected from the pen of the most venerable of 
Talmudists, Dr. Frankel, of Breslau. 

The comparative statistics of the German universities during the current 
summer term show the same increase at Leipzig and a further falling off 
at Berlin, the former being attended by more than 3,000, and Berlin by 
considerably less than 2,000 inscribed students. Places, too, like Bonn, 
which formerly used to be the favourite resorts of the academical: youth, 
have lost their charms, not merely on account of high and extravagant 
prices prevailing there, but owing to a kind of fashion and impulse 
among the young men themselves. Nevertheless it is a good sign, that 
many of them prefer the more quiet abodes of learning and instruction. 
Hence the various faculties at Halle, Tibingen, Gottingen, and even at 
Strassburg so recently founded, not only keep up against the Leipzig 
monopoly, but continue to advance steadily in quality and quantity from 
one term to another. 

Mr. R. Ferguson has lately published a glossary of the Cumberland 
dialect under the title of Ze Dialect of Cumberland. The work 
contains a good deal of useful material, whose value is unhappily 
greatly impaired by its thoroughly vicious and unscientific treatment. 
Not the slightest indication is given of the actual pronunciation of the 
words, and the greater part of the book is taken up by random etymo- 
logies, in which the established laws of sound-change are utterly 
ignored. Thus the author incidentally identifies the Scotch cummer 

- with the Sanskrit Aemdri! When will our dialectologists learn that the 
parade of etymological knowledge or ignorance, as the case may be, is 
quite a secondary consideration? Their main business is to give a 
faithful and full representation of their dialect as it exists, writing its 
sounds on some definite phonetic system, and giving copious illustra- 
tions of the shades of meaning of every word, especially of the com- 
monest words, which are too much neglected in most dialectic glossaries. 
When they have done this, let them etymologize as much as they like. 

Professor March inquires, in the 7ramsactions of the American Khilo- 
logical Association (1872), Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language ? 
The drift of the paper is to combat the present tendency of English 
philologists to discard the name ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon”’ altogether as the 
designation of the earliest stage of the English language, and substitute 
‘** Old English” or some equivalent designation. Prof. March insists 
strongly on the very distinct characteristics of Anglo-Saxon and modern 
English, remarkiny that ‘‘a German can read it more easily than an 
Englishman, which is perfectly true. Indeed, it may safely be said 
that no one has ever obtained a critical mastery of A.S. who 
approached it from a purely modern English point of view. But we 
must say that Prof. March has greatly exaggerated the distance be- 
tween the two stages. Thus he makes the diphihongization of # and 2@ 
an essential distinction, forgetting that the change is not older than the 
sixteenth century even in the literary language. Prof. March admits 
that the changes have been gradual and have formed an unbroken chain, 
but contends that the /iterary periods are sharply defined. Whether or 
not we accept Prof. March’s conclusions, we cannot but agree with him 
in reprobating the present chaotic nomenclature, which includes both 
Chaucer and Alfred under “Old English”: if a reform is to be made, 
it must be consistent and systematic, and general adoption must be 
secured for it. 

The French Radicals do not seem to tread with a so sure a footing 
upon the field of science as on that of politics. In a recent biography 
of the members returned to the National Assembly at the elections of 
April 27th M. Lokroy is said to have accompanied M. Renan to Syria 
in the capacity of private secretary, and when there “il déchiffrait des 
inscriptions Sanskrites comme sil avait pli toute sa vie sur les hiéro- 
glyphes”’ (!). 

We understand that the next number of the excellent Revue Celtigue, 
conducted by M. Gaidoz (beginning the 2nd vol.), will be out at the 


beginning of August. 





Contents of the Fournals. 

Journal Asiatique. Avril, 1873.—Note sur deux Inscriptions 
Nabatéennes; par M. E. Renan. [The first of these inscriptions 
found at Um-er-Russas has already been published in the Quarterly 
Statement for March-June, 1870, of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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That facsimile was, however, as M. Renan says, very unsatisfactory, 
and made it impossible for the lamented Dr. Levy to arrive at a correct 
interpretation. M. Renan has received from M. Ganneau an excellent 
rubbing and translates as follows: ‘‘ This is the tomb of Abd-Malkou, 
son of Obeisu, the stratege, which Iameru, the stratege, his brother, has 
caused to be built for him.” The second inscription was published in 
1851 at Naples, where the original is at present. The document was 
first deciphered by Prof. Gildemeister, and again by Levy. M. Renan 
now proposes some new readings. ]—L’inscription de Dibon ; traduite et 
annotée par M. Ch. Bruston. [Proposes a number of new readings and 
interpretations, criticizing those hitherto given.]—Un Commentaire 
Samaritain inconnu ; deuxiéme appendice at Chronique Samaritaine ; 
par M. Ad. Neubauer. [Extracts from a commentary on Genesis i. to 
Xxviii. 10, composed by a Samaritan in A.H. 445 (A.D. 1053), which 
Dr. Neubauer believes to be of some interest, as probably being one 
of the oldest known to have been written by one of that sect. The MS. 
has lately been acquired by the Bodleian Library.}—ouvelles et 
Méanges : Communication de la traduction d’une inscription bilingue ; 
par M. J. Oppert.—Inscriptions idéographiques de Hama et d’Alep; 
M lermont-Ganneau.—Review (favourable) of Vambéry’s 
Cigurische Sprachmonumente und das Kudatku Bilik (M. Pavet de 
: Courteille); and notices (by M. J. Mohl) of Nouveau testament de 
N.-S. Fésus-Christ, version arabe; & Mossoul; Capt. Burton’s Unex- 
Gout _ Syria; and Dr. G. Biihler’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
asc. iii, 
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ERRATUM IN No. 75. 


Page 249 (b) 19 lines from bottom, for “ Passion” read ‘‘ Passover.” 
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Readers are reminded that the mention of New Books, Articles, 
&~c., in our lists ts intended as a guarantee of their importance. 


The Editor of THE ACADEMY cannot undertake to return com- 
munications which are not asked for. 


The Editor cannot reply to questions from authors respecting 
the notice of their books. 


The next number will be published on Friday, August 1, and 
Advertisements should be sent in by Fuly 28. 
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